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EDITORIAL NOTES 


OSSIP had been busy about Colonel Lawrence (Aircraftman 

Shaw) for a dozen years, not about what he was doing but what 

he was not doing. Nobody seemed willing to believe that he was 

not either raising another revolt in some part of the Moslem 
world, or writing another earth-shaking book. We are so accustomed to 
politicians who are always politicians and writers who are always writers 
that we find it difficult to understand a man who does a thing once and, 
when it is done, does not think it necessary to shine by doing it again. 
Lawrence, no doubt, would have written well on any subject in which he 
was interested. But is it really so strange that a man should refrain from 
writing books when there is nothing that he feels powerfully impelled to 
say, or more strange than that men should go on writing when they have 
to rack their brains for a subject ? Or why should we have expected him 
to go on raising revolts in deserts any more than we should expect a man 
who has saved a princess by stopping a runaway horse to spend his life in 
saving princesses or looking for runaway horses? The ordinary man, it is 
true, is apt to go on trying to repeat his triumphs. Lawrence, perhaps, was 
simply more rational than the ordinary man. 

um man an 


E is likely to become the classic example of that rare thing, the artist 

man-of-action. He brought the Arabs in on the side of the Ailies in the 
War, influenced British strategy in Egypt and Palestine, and did much to 
determine the character of British policy in Arabia, Palestine and Iraq—and 
ail this in consequence of his personal achievements among the Arab 
fighting men. The book in which he has told the story is justly spoken of as 
an Epic of the English language; it is as forceful and sophisticated as 
Doughty and almost as simple as Homer. Every artist longs to be a man- 
of-action, but rarely is—though the history of the War is full of examples 
of men of poetic temperament who excelled as soldiers. Every statesman 
who has reached the first rank has been a man of imagination and has 
possessed much of that intuitive faculty which is essential in the artist. 
Lawrence would never have had the patience to adapt himself to the 
conventions of political, diplomatic, or military life which must have been 


observed if success was to be attained in these spheres under ordinary 
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circumstances. Without the War and without the Arabs it is unlikely that 
he would ever have won great fame. 

But the Arabs provided him with just the milieu he needed. Amongst 
them there was opportunity for that sort of sublime play-acting which he 
loved. Every scene that he describes might be a scene in a theatre. ‘The story 
that he tells is packed with drama. The suspense rises and falls and rises 
again as the narrative proceeds. The persons who appear before us have 
the exaggerated speech and action of characters made for the stage. It will 
be said, and rightly, that much of this is due to the art of the narrator. It 
is; but he is a story-writer who has found the divinely right subject- 


matter. 
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Bu again, no mere artistry, no mere sense of these occasions, nor even 
perception of the right course to take, would have availed if he had 
not had the power to fascinate his Arab associates. He could do all that 
they could do and more. By will-power and self-discipline he was able to 
ride farther and longer on camel-back than they could; he could 
endure cold and fatigue which sapped their resolution. To imagination, 
intellect and common sense he was able to add physical accomplishment. 
Finally he was able to exploit to the utmost the fact that he had behind 
him all the prestige of Great Britain without feeling himself—in his 
dealings with the Arabs—fettered by the red-tape of civilized orthodoxy. 
Later, having finished his war-work, his war-settlement work, and his 
book, he withdrew into private life, and became, for what he had done, a 
legend, and for what he was not doing, an enigma. 


con on mn 

AM not surprised to find our art critic, Mr. Hendy, commenting, in my 

opinion quite justly, on certain strange words which occurred in the 
speech of the President of the Royal Academy at the annual banquet. But 
I would like to set against those unhappy words two other quotations from 
the speeches made on the same occasion. The Duke of York alluded with 
tact to “‘ our living painters and sculptors, many of whom are finding it 
hard to get their works seen and still harder to get them sold,” and spoke of 
the need for ‘‘ keeping an impartial course among the diverse movements 
and styles of the present time.” And Lord Lee of Fareham said: ‘‘ In 
addition to the Academy, the State ought to take an active part in the 
encouragement of British artists.” 
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I DO not think it is generally realized how hard it has become for living 
painters and sculptors to sell their work. All the arts have to some extent 
_ suffered from the trade slump, but not so much as painting has done. The 

sale of good new books has not been very seriously affected, and the 
situation in the publishing trade, I understand, is now quite good. But so 
far as the work of painters is concerned there is no sign of a recovery in 
their market, and many artists of distinction find it harder now than at any 
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recent time to get an adequate return for their work. What is the cause of 
this disinclination to buy pictures ? Is it the giving up of big houses, with 
their spacious walls, and the popularity of flats ? But that cannot be the 
whole story, for there is no such terrific slump in the sales of Old Masters 
or of works by a few completely established living artists. The fact appears 
to be that the rich play for safety and are less than ever prepared to back 
their own judgment and taste by buying modern pictures and supporting 
new creative talent. Should it not be a point of honour among collectors that 
for every work of art of established reputation which they buy they should 
acquire at least one work by a living painter or sculptor which may or may 
not have money value ten years hence ? 
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ae ought to be fuller provision, locally, and from the centre, for 
_ provincial museums and galleries, and for loan exhibitions in places 
which have no permanent galleries. The British Institute of Adult Education 
have just been making an interesting experiment in collecting pictures, 
representative of all schools, for exhibition in three places—Barnsley, 
Swindon and Silver End. They have been examining the written comments 
of large numbers of local visitors. ‘“‘ Make things look like I haven’t seen 
them look before,’’ was the remark of one twelve-years-old boy who went 
sixteen times to look at four pictures, one by Mr. Stanley Spencer. If the 
value of exhibitions of this sort can be established from the public point 
of view, local authorities may come to see that they have the same duty to 
provide art galleries as to provide libraries. And might not these galleries, 
in some cases, borrow from such institutions as the ‘‘ Lending library for 
pictures and sculpture ”’ just opened by Sir Philip Sassoon ? 
tar aor tan 


oe 13th of June will be the seventieth birthday of Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
The gift which a number of painters, sculptors, musicians and writers 
are planning for him will be no perfunctory tribute of admiration to a 
distinguished poet whom it is seemly to honour. As a poet and as a person 
he is acceptable and delightful equally to his contemporaries and to those 
who are half a century younger. He has entered into the poetic life of almost 
all living persons who care for poetry. The old remember him as a brilliant 
member of a group of young and promising men one or two of whom 
were making a synthesis of poetic elements drawn from Paris and Dublin. 
The middle-aged remember him as the protagonist in the Irish literary 
revival movement—which had Mr. Yeats, romanticist, on one side, Synge, 
tragic realist, on the other, and midway, Lady Gregory, holding the balance 
with common sense and humour. There was a moment when his talent 
drooped and his verse seemed in danger from the distraction of philosophic 
theory. But for a moment only. He went back again to the Elizabethans, 
took pleasure in the newest of the moderns, and himself went on writing 
with undiminished zest, worldly wisdom removing the old extravagances 
from his fancy and style without diminishing the feeling. 
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RR English readers it has been all gain that Mr. Yeats writes in the 

English language and yet is not an Englishman. He has been near to 
us and yet remote. He has been much on English soil—in London, and at 
gatherings of London. people—but he does not, as a person, belong here. 
His background, his raw material of legend and hagiology, have been Irish ; 
his actual theatre was a Dublin theatre ; and those whose side he would 
take, whose quarrels, if necessary, he would espouse, were Irish men and 
women ; and there was nothing in his literary or social relationships which 
would make anyone on this side the Channel want to cavil at him or 
estimate him in any way except as a writer, or perhaps, as a man who had 
become a sort of legendary embodiment of that poetic spirit which demands 
always to be disembodied. Such a conception would have been less than 
just to him had it not implied a tribute of praise to genius. He was the 
ideal poet of our time, with all the trappings of the ideal poet, whom 
Englishmen could hardly have discovered in any mere Englishman with 
domestic traits revealing him all too palpably as a man of ordinary flesh 
and blood. Mr. Yeats has been able to remain our more than human poet 
—our poet from Ireland—yes, not less than that, even when searching, as I 
have seen him, for a lost umbrella. 
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N later years his poetry has become extraordinarily enriched by his 

experience of life and books. It has fallen to his lot to see the cultural 
movement of Sinn Fein with which he was identified turn into a bloody 
revolutionary movement, and gay members of his circle, like the Countess 
Markievicz, sent to prison—never has a literary man with so little revoiu- 
tionary desire seen such a Frankenstein monster emerge from his efforts. 
But what we especially feel about his works now is, perhaps, the breadth 
of his intellectual interests. No young poet can ever give us, as he can, 
with energy still fresh, the sense of intimacy with the main esthetic pro- 
blems of the world from Homer and Plato to Shakespeare, to Blake, and 
down to our own time. His is the work of a poet who is conversant with 
the old and the new, the seriousness and the absurdity of past and present, 
and writes as an adult who, though adult, has not forgotten youth. And 
now, in words apposite if not in his best poetic vein : 


I have prepared my peace 

With learned Italian things 

And the proud stores of Greece, 
Poet’s imaginings 

And memories of love, 

Memories of the words of women, 
All those things whereof 

Man makes a superhuman 
Mirror-resembling dream. 
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PRELUDE 
By EDITH SITWELL 


FOR GEOFFREY GORER 


HEN our long sun into the dark had set 
\ / And made but winter branches of his rays— 
I left my heart. 
So doth a shadow leave 


The body when our long dark sun is gone. 


Now the black chaos of the Polar night 

Melts in the hearts of the forgotten Dead— 

The tears turned ice about each loveless head 

Are changed into bird-plumaged bird-voiced springs 
And the sap rises like a bird that sings. 


The cold wind creaking in my plant-shrill blood 
Seems spring beginning in some earthen bud 
Though immemorial, the winter’s shade 

Furred my cold blood wherein plant, beast, are laid 
In that dark earth from which shall spring the soul 


As dark and broken hints of sciences 
Forgotten, and strange satyrine alliances 
Of beast and soul lie hidden in the old 
Immensity and desert of the cold. 


Hoarse as a dog’s bark the furled heavy leaves 

Are hairy as a dog: furred fire barks for the shape 

Of hoarse-voiced animals ; cold air agape 

Whines to be shut in the water’s shape and plumes ; 
All things break from the imprisoning winter’s glooms. 


All things, all hearts awake— 

Until the gold within the miser’s heart 

Would buy the siren isles and many a chart 

From dream to dream, and the death-blinded eyes 
See beyond wild bird-winged discoveries. 
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All creatures praise the sun in their degrees : 
The mother bear with thick forestial fur 

And grumbling footsteps, lumbering primal sleep 
Of the winter earth, as furry as a bear 
And grumbling deep, 

No longer sees her cubs as a black blot 

As clots of thick black darkness ; primal form 

Is shaped from that thick night— 

Begins from this black chaos : life is light. 


The stunted long-armed gardener mossed as trees 
Has known before his birth— 

For he was born and shaped close to the earth— 

Best of all things are water, and hot gold 

Of the rough fruitful sun : best of all things are these. 
So the slow gold of his hot days and rays 

Ripened within our earth and changed to fruits, 

So the cold twisted water changed to roots 

Of apple-trees. 


But I, a harpy like a nightingale, 
A nightingale that seems a harpy, mourn 
With my heart changed now from a black blind stone 
That rolls down the abyss, to a ghost gone 
Or a black shadow cast 
Upon the dust where gossips of mean Death— 
The small and gilded scholars of the Fly 
That feed upon the crowds and their dead breath 
Still buzz and stink where the bright heroes die 
Of the dust’s rumours and the old world’s fevers. 
Sometimes in the arena like a drum 
My heart sounds, calls the heroes from their shade 
Till with the march of tides, those tall ghosts come 
Where Fortune, Virtue, Folly, Wisdom, these— 
Mimes garbed as zons, by horizons bound,— 
With monstrous trumpetings of suns at war 
Amid earth-quaking rumour of crowds whispering 
And bull-voiced bellowings of tropic light 
Conitends: 40s 

And the huge bulk of Folly fell 
From her world-height in the arena. Hell 
Has dyed its fires upon the fairest faces 
And where the hero smiled, bare Death grimaces. 
But one who changed the complexion of all nights, 
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Whose lips have fired Persepolis, to me 
Spoke then of eagle-winged Icarian flights 
Of the steel men across an ageless sea, 
And continents and quays where the one nation 
Of the blind smiling statues still abide 
Beneath giant suns whose sound no man hath known. 
And huge horizons and the enchanted tide, 
The azure unattainable and wide, 
These they have known, and in their marble veins 
Are all the summer sorrow of the rose, 
And siren waves. 
In the agonic noon 
When the black pyres and pyramids of shade 
Are mute as solemn and revengeful ghosts 
Left from the tombs of night, I, a ghost laid, 
Walk like a ghost among the city ways, 
Pressed on by hungry continents of stone. 
Yet still the light brings life to those unborn 
And still the statues hear the sirens’ song 
Across the deep-boughed gardens of the sea. 


Where the first founts and the deep waterways 
Of the young light flow down and lie like peace 
Upon the upturned faces of the blind, 
The crooked has a shadow light makes straight, 
The shallow places gain their depth again, 
It comes to bless ; 
And man-made chasms between man and man 
Of creeds and tongues are filled. 

The guiltless light 
Remakes all things and men in holiness. 


Note :—The third line in the second stanza is an echo of a line from Dante. The 
fourth line in the eighth stanza a rough translation from a line in a Pindar. 
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POEMS 


By VALENTINE ACKLAND 


NEW HOUSE 


E make little noises about the house— 
Lemur-like, one to the other as we pass— 
Making love-sounds to each other, 
Sounds so like the speech 
Of our remote ancestors—animal noises, 
Inarticulate and gentle. Too intent to speak, 
We offer each to each | 
This tenderness in passing by ; 


As if the world had never known 

Latin solemnity, and Greek 

Ecstasy and our own later pride 

Of poetry. We pass about the house 
Fearing our isolation, calling each to each. 


WHEN I HAVE SAID 


HEN I have said “ I love you ”’ I have said 
\\ , Nothing at all to tell you—I cannot find 
Any speech in any country of the mind 
Which might inform you whither I have fled. 


In saying ‘“‘ I love you” I have gone so far 
Away from you, into so strange a land— 
You may not find me, may not understand 
How I am exiled, driven to a star 


Till now deserted. Here I stand about, 
Eat, sleep, bewail, feel lonely, and explore, 
Remember how I loved the world before, 
Tremble in case that memory lets me out. 
Islanded here, I wait for you to come— 
Waiting the day that exiles you to home. 
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SONNET IN AFRICA 


TO A POET 


OME back into the small moon—Who says ? 
Trellised canals, and mountains ; black volcanoes 
And pits of blackness ; dead days 
Of no light (dull residual 
Knowledge we have caught like dust 
In folds of work-clothes). 


Go back, then, if you must, 

To the small moon, the pallid 
Pretty-thing. The night to let, 

A vacant building-space, wide area 
For speculation. Futures regret 
Your sensible decision. 


SONNET IN AFRICA 


By HENRY NEWELL 


VERYTHING that you saw with our own hands we made— 

The stage, the scenery ; and that effect of light 

We ourselves designed to accentuate the white 
Bright brilliance of the scene. 

And on this stage we played 

Our tragedies, comedies : as the spirit moved 
We capered and we moped, hated or loved, 
All for our Art. The pit was out of sight— 
And after all, what had the audience paid ? 


But gradually on our stage the light grew dim : 
Our heroes faltered, our lovers lost the knack, 
Looking askance at the prompter. And we drew back 
Feeling shadowy hands pluck at us, seeing the gleam 
Of frenzied eyes about us. . . . 
In this dream 
There is no need for a curtain : all goes black. 
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THREE POEMS 


By RUTH PITTER 


THE TASK 


EVERSE the flight of Lucifer, 
Rix back to heaven the fallen star ; 
Recall Eve’s fate, establish her 


Again where the first glories are : 
Again where Eden’s rivers are. 


Thrust back division, merge in one 
Warring dualities, make free 

Night of the moon, day of the sun, 
End the old war of land and sea ; 
Saying, There shall be no more sea. 


With love of love now make an end, 
Let male and female strive no more ; 
Let good and bad their quarrel mend, 
And with an equal voice adore ; 

The lion with the lamb adore. 


Bow lofty saint, rise humble sin, 

Fall from your throne, creep from your den : 
The king, the kingdom is within, 

That is for evermore, amen : 

Was dead and is alive, Amen. 


THE THREE POPLARS 


AM ashamed : three spirits standing tall 

On the low ridge, and only heaven, 

Morning in heaven beyond, I promised you. 
You’ve come so far with me too! ah, what pain 
These three torn hulks cower under ; poor aliens, 
Short-lived, soft-wooded, in this windvexed place 
They perished ; here the brushwood-stealing boys, 
The large white beetle-worm, the wind, long rain, 
And last year’s drought prodigious, prevailed. 
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THE THREE POPLARS 


Are you still patient ? be kind, return, 

Come help me search for them lost by the way, 
They are worth much. There, such short time ago, 
They stand, the nymphs, the slender sisters dear, 
Newflung to May the balsam of their hair, 

Noble and young, adequate, love’s trinity. 

Hang we our harps upon them: for the pipe 
Muse, then play up with pastourelle gentile. 

Did you hear honour’s trumpet blow ? alas, 
Silence must answer, and among these virgins 

I wish not for the lyre of love. Go play, 

Go celebrate them sweetly where they soar 

From the low ridge, and only heaven, 

Only lost heaven looks through their tender gold. 
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UCLIDEAN merely, yet O leave it me! 
Earnest of consolation not all contemptible : 
What else can soothe our horror, say 
If aught beside threaten Time, whose child’s corruption ? 
What, once from the death-consoling breast we are cast off, 
Supports the wretched head, dries the dark tear, 
But this ? nothing, you say truly, but flight, 
From which O life defend me: let me not fly 
Hence into any madness, any creed, 
Any poor hope that asks less than a total 
Courage, or any posture save the erect. 
Ill be the utter zero, accept division 
As life itself, leave me the infinite 
To multiply me into integrity. 
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THE SNOWDON EFFORT 
BY CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS * 


F one thing at least I am certain, and it is this: that unless the 
Snowdonia Park hare is really going to run and win it would have 
been far better had it never been started at all. 

For should the whole project finally prove abortive, then the 
wide publicity that it has focussed on this noble territory, the most aloof 
and least tamed in all England and Wales, will have been wholly harmful. 

Moreover, it will have been largely my fault, which is why I am resolved 
that it shall mot fail: I apprehend that it can be no excuse for the 
mischievous meddling of a well-meaning optimist to plead that he was over 
hopeful, to say that he was too sanguine about public support and mistaken 
about the need. 

But at least I am not mistaken about the last—or if I am, I am mistaken 
too about much else, including what I hold to be the Good Life and that 
which is necessary for its fulfilment. 

Indeed the Government Committee itself went so far as to report most 
favourably on the proposal for National Parks in the British Isles so long 
ago as 1931 and even recommended an annual appropriation of £100,000 
to this service—presumably then deemed essential. But pigeon-holes in 
Whitehall are as plentiful as are pigeons in Trafalgar Square, and that 
report has already spent four wasted years slowly gathering dust, first, one 
was told, because the slump was on(though £100,000 was readily found for 
—amongst other things—the Codex Siniaticus) and since, one must suppose, 
because bombers and battleships are more desirable possessions than the 
healing peace of great mountain spaces preserved for the people free, 
unblemished, and for ever. 

But in spite of inordinate armaments and other misproduction, notwith- 
standing our 2,000,000 unemployed and suchlike skeletons at our uneasy 
feast, what we call ‘‘ prosperity ”’ is widely advertised as having somehow 
or other returned to us—and indeed can scarcely be dissembled in view of 
the free-spending, whether official, public or private, that the Jubilee has 
so efficiently provoked. Then why, for once, can we not spend a little on 
something permanently worth while—something over which we might 
justly be lastingly jubilant—making it even an enduring symbol of whatever 
generous feelings the present general festivity and ballyhoo may perchance 
have engendered in us? 

Frankly my own aim is a double one. What I am really first concerned 
about is the integrity of one particular piece of countryside above all other, 
because of its intrinsic loveliness and because it is my home. 

If I can be counted a philanthropist at all (which seems to me most 
improbable) it could only be as a rather odd sort of secondary or incidental 


* Who has revived the National Park Scheme in Wales by his offer of a nucleus of three 
hundred acres in Nant Gwynant to the National Trust. 
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variety in that I perceive that only public enjoyment can justify great efforts 
at the preservation of beauty—whether the thing in question be a master- 
piece by man or God. 

The best things that are still left to us must now clearly be guarded not 
from the people but for them, else democracy is a farce and education and 
added leisure a heartless mockery. Half a dozen active speculators of only 
average barbarity could quite easily and irreparably destroy the virginity 
of the Snowdon territory in a year or two, possibly making a grubby little 
fortune or so amongst a number of bankruptcies, but quite certainly 
leaving behind them such a scum of paltry impertinence, such a stench of 
vulgarity, that the magic and the majesty of the mountains would be gone 
for generations—driven clean away by the disharmony of selfish exploita- 
tion. This is no panic nightmare—it is already a tragic fact in many an 
outlandish but lovely place that I had believed safe and impregnable until 
it really and damnably happened: in all the home counties—the South 
Downs and the North—Salisbury Plain, Cornwall and Devon (their sea- 
boards particularly), everywhere, even in Scotland, and alas, even in Wales, 
and not only in the South and not only along its coasts. 

It has just begun around the Snowdon country itself—little furtive 
nibblings here and there, first threats of what might be if we delay, warnings 
that account for my urgency and that make me afraid. 

Enterprise by all means, but legitimate enterprise, reasonable, seemly 
development wisely controlled, so that a few little alien gold-rush 
speculators are not allowed to queer the whole pitch for the original 
inhabitants, their greedy and short-sighted exploitation killing the goose 
that has been quietly supporting the more civilized natives with its golden 
eggs these hundred years. 

The whole question is indeed very largely an economic one, for the 
tourist industry is one of the three major ones of North Wales and might so 
easily have been far greater than it is, had things been managed with a little 
more foresight and discretion. It is so easy in grasping at the immediate 
penny to miss the ultimate pound, and the hand-to-mouth exploitation of 
some of our loveliest natural sites by ignorant little bandit-builders, ready 
to sacrifice the integrity of a whole valley for the trumpery profit on a 
gimcrack bungalow or shoddy tea-shack, is not merely a local tragedy but 
a grave trespass on the national estate. One ill-placed inharmonious building 
can seriously depreciate the actual cash value of miles of country about it, 
though its perpetrator may own no more than the quarter-acre plot it 
stands on. 

Thus crazily irresponsible is the ownership of land, the private right to 
do public wrong in this manner having indeed so devastated our countryside 
these past few years that Town and Country Planning bills, Anti-Ribbon 
Building measures and the rest have had to be rushed to the rescue. 
“ Rushed,” it must be admitted, very slowly, and about a hundred years 
too late and not very adequate when they arrive or likely to be used with 
much zeal by the responsible authorities when they have them—yet they 
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are something. They are, at least, a symbol of returning sanity. We are 
definitely uneasy. We perceive, dimly as yet, that all is not well and that 
our rake’s progress is landing us just where we deserve, which is in a pretty 
nasty mess. 

To go as you please is not usually to arrive at what is pleasant and a 
century of indiscipline and selfish planless development has diminished the 
efficiency, seemliness and value of our national estate beyond all calcula- 
tion. The sins and follies of our grandfathers, our fathers and ourselves, are 
now beginning to press on us so closely that we can no longer shut our eyes 
to the ruin of our inheritance or be easy about our stewardship of that 
which we are leaving to our children. Maybe this strange breach of our 
trust denotes a general failure of our whole civilization of which decline 
other symptoms are by no means lacking, but unless catastrophe supervenes 
I am personally persuaded that we shall ultimately, slowly, regain our 
senses—including our sense of order and graciousness in the background 
and setting of our ordinary everyday lives. Lacking it, I certainly see no 
particular reason to regret our early extinction, for to those with any 
reasonable human pride, life without a certain standard of amenity is surely 
scarcely worth the living, whether as an experience or as a spectacle. 

Now it is because of this somewhat groundless yet obstinate faith of 
mine in the ultimate return of civic sanity even to the mass of my country- 
men that I do battle on behalf of the National Park idea. I want to expedite 
the public’s convalescence from esthetic imbecility towards a normal 
healthy sensibility to visual beauty as rapidly as possible. I want impreg- 
nable strongholds of natural beauty utterly free from any possible act or 
threat of sacrilegious barbarity for ever—oases of loveliness from which, 
one day, we may sally forth and reconquer the surrounding wilderness. 

That is why I want National Parks. Also, I must admit, for their own 
sake—because it hurts and humbles me to see beauty besmirched or 
slighted. Further, I have a perfectly good economic reason, being deeply 
interested in the project as a local publican. 

Time was, when I was nothing more impressive than local landowner, 
architect and town-planner, and my pleadings for amenity were, in Wales 
at least, mostly regarded as the unrealistic, unbusinesslike bleating of an 
zsthetic crank, unworthy of the serious notice of hard-headed practical 
persons whose main concern was to “‘make money.” | 

Very well, then, I would justify my preaching by practice—found a sea- 
side resort, open up hotels and restaurants and generally “Go Com- 
mercial ’’—but with a difference. 

I would show them that architectural good manners were not 
really good business and that if by developing a place you were scrupulous not 
merely not to deface it, but strove sedulously to enhance its natural charms, 
why, then, such elementary care actually paid and any well-chosen site 
thus sensibly exploited would quickly show that the old type of speculator, 
anxious only about his profits, knew not the first thing about his own dreary 
business. Whence Portmeirion, whence my fortunate ability to zvest some 
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of the profits in buying, “here and there, land threatened with indignity 
within the Snowdonian territory. I say “invest” advisedly for the 
prosperity of us tourist traffickers is, I am well aware, bound up 
with the integrity of our mountains and our seaboard, and the defacement 
of any one of our valleys, whether by ill-building, landscape advertising or 
any other blemish, is a definite and serious wound dealt to the industry. I 
used to appeal for seemliness to pride and patriotism, but I have since 
fortunately discovered what I had only before suspected, namely, that 
actual prosperity and profits are at stake, so that I can mow appeal to 
ockets. 

: That is quite different. Even my brother publicans begin to think that 
there may be something in my fool ideas after all. The most enlightened 
(and consequently the largest of them) is already definitely and generously 
with us in our efforts to conserve our natural assets through a National Park 
scheme and by Town and Country Planning provisions. ‘The Caernarvon- 
shire County Council is fully alive to the issue and helpfully concerned, 
whilst the vigorous support of all those who hike or ramble or otherwise 
make holiday in our neighbourhood is being offered from all over the 
country—both individually and corporately through associations and 
so on. 

The issue, however, must largely depend on the attitude of those who 
actually own the land—large owners luckily for the most part who can afford 
to take long views and who are accustomed to consider policy from a broad 
and public-spirited point of view as well as from that of estate administra- 
tion and conservation. They and their agents realize well enough the 
economic advantage of a flourishing tourist industry, its favourable reactions 
on rents ; land-values, produce and labour markets, transport undertakings 
and so forth, direct and indirect, and that the dedicating of ten thousand 
acres as ‘‘ changeless ’’—whether as farm or moorland—may well add out 
of all proportion to the value of a neighbouring hundred acres reserved as 
suitable for controlled and harmonious development. 

The Crown and the Forestry Commissions are equally alive to this logic, 
but there are also scattered small freeholders who are not used to and 
cannot afford to take long views, and who can be sorely tempted by a few 
shillings offered for an advertising site or a few pounds for a bungalow 
plot where no advertisement or no bungalow should be. One can scarcely 
expect these little people to defend the countryside for the public weal—or 
their own little bit of it—at quite serious loss to themselves (though some 
of them most honourably do)—and it is to compensate such small owners 
for forgoing “ exploitatious rights,” as they might be called, that funds 
will be chiefly needed and it is for this service that “‘ The Friends of 
Snowdonia ”’ have volunteered. 

The National Trust and the Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales 
are, in consultation with other kindred bodies, striving to make the National 
Park idea first come true in this Snowdon Country because the start alread 
made there has already provoked such widespread interest and poodsilt 
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because the need of action there seems particularly urgent and because, for 
many reasons, it seems particularly well favoured for the first experiment. 

For the arguments in favour of National Parks in general, the official 
Government Report should be read, as well as for definitions of aim and 
proposed constitution and administration. There is also Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish’s admirable little book, National Parks and the Heritage of Scenery, 
and the Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales’own pamphlet in which 
is reprinted its own evidence before the departmental committee. The 
Committee, under Dr. Addison’s chairmanship, signed a notable report 
that concluded thus : 


In conclusion we desire to record our conviction that such measures as we have 
advocated are necessary if the present generation is to escape the charge that in a 
short-sighted pursuit of its immediate ends it has squandered a noble heritage. 

The task of the National Authorities will not be an easy one. They will be attacked 
by those who think that any expenditure on the preservation of the natural beauties 
of the country is unjustifiable ; assailed by enthusiasts who wish to press their own 
fancies or look for action on more heroic lines ; importuned by private individuals 
who see in the proposals an opportunity of private gain; and opposed by others 
who resent any interference with private interests. In many cases they will be called 
upon to hold an even balance between conflicting interests, and at all times they 
must be prepared to take a long view, and to leave it to time and a later generation 
to vindicate their actions. But if the task is likely to be difficult it should also provide 
an enviable opportunity of conserving for all time some of the most glorious examples 
of the works of Nature in this country. 


Could anyone be more emphatic than these gentlemen, chosen, for their 
special knowledge, to advise the Government in this particular matter ? 

Thus far, just nothing whatever has been done about it—by the Govern- 
ment. 
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LITTLE MISS UNIVERSE 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


HERE were three authorities on the horses at the Kentucky 

Pool Room, number one Opera Place, in San Francisco: Mr. 

Levin, a fat gentleman of fifty who was affectionately called The 

Barrel because he resembled one ; San Jose Red, a nervous, thin 
person of sixty-five: and a neatly-dressed young man of twenty who was 
known as Willie. These three gentlemen knew more about race-horses than 
any other three people living, and for that matter, as someone had sug- 
gested, more than the horses themselves knew. Nevertheless, they were 
almost always out of funds with which to play the ponies. Each kept an 
accurate record of what he would have won if he had had money with which 
to bet, and the profit for each day was fairly amazing ; for a month it was 
breath-taking. A month ago, for example, if Willie had had a half-dollar 
to bet on the nose of Panther Rock, to-day he would be worth—well, to be 
exact (he opened a small book full of neatly-written figures)—ten thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six dollars and forty-five cents. 

“And,” said Willie, ‘‘ I could use it, too.” 

Willie had a system. He looked up the horses in every race and chose 
the one with the worst record. ‘‘ That horse,” he explained, “ has been 
loafing. He has been going around the track as a spectator, watching the 
race from a good position. But he’ll win to-day. Even a horse has got to 
break the monotony. He’ll win out of sheer boredom. His mother was Ella 
Faultless, and you know what she did.” 

““ No,” somebody said. “‘ What did she do?” 

“Well,” said Willie, ‘‘ five years ago she started twenty times and wasn’t 
once in the money. She ran beautifully but never exerted herself. Then all 
of a sudden she woke up and won six races in a row.” 

Willie looked into the faces of his small audience with an expression of 
profound wisdom, as if by divine grace he alone of all mortals had been 
blessed with the faculty of understanding such a remarkable performance. 

“ Bang,” he said with emotion. 


PING eae 

“Ina row. Think of it.’” He spoke the small words distinctly, sending 
them from his mouth with the precision of a hen producing an egg. 

“Somebody must have got the horse mad,” said the young gambler 
named Blewett. He was a barber by profession. 

Willie smiled at Blewett and whispered confidentially, “‘ That’s just it 
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—some horse must have got her mad. We can’t figure these things out 
because they’re not in the dope sheets. But it’s a cinch one horse can get 
another horse sore. Remember Mr. Goofus ? He was a card.” 

“What'd he do ?” asked Mr. Blewett. 

“There was a horse,”’ said Willie. He paused to catch his breath for the 
remarkable statement he was about to make. ‘“‘ There was a horse,” he 
repeated, ‘‘ that was almost human.” 

“ Ridiculous,” said D. L. Conrad, an accountant who had passed out 
cards to several of his pals of the pool room. “‘ Who ever heard of such a 
thing ? How can a horse be almost human ? ” 

“* Allow me to explain,” said Willie with the imperial air of a duke 
addressing a peasant. “ It is characteristic of human beings to compete, is 
it not ? In athletics. In commerce. In life itself. And, yes, in love, too, for 
that matter.” 

** Granted,’ said Mr. Conrad, the accountant. ‘‘ But what has that to 
do with Mr. Goober, or whoever it was you mentioned ? ” 

** Allow me,”’ said Willie impatiently. ‘‘ If you will permit me to proceed 
for a moment, you will soon know. Now then: I said Mr. Goofus was 
almost human. I mean just that. There was a horse that had the soul of a 
man. In short, he was vicious. He was a bully. Please do not interrupt me. 
If Mr. Goofus was leading the field and another horse tried to overtake 
him, why, he would turn around and bite the horse. It made him mad to 
have another horse pass him. He didn’t like it. Of course they disqualified 
him a couple of times, but that didn’t matter. He had all the horses scared, 
and it wasn’t often they would try to get in front of him. He had a terrible 
eye, they say. One look and it was all over. Mr. Goofus won a lot of races 
and he beat horses that were infinitely faster than him. You’ve got to work 
on horse personalities. That is an element almost invariably overlooked by 
handicappers. Psychology. Horses have it. No use being old-fashioned. 
There isn’t a single race-horse that hasn’t better breeding than the average 
man. You can’t expect such beasts to remain uncivilized for long. They’re 
bound to get vicious after a while.”’ 

“Nuts,” said Mr. Conrad with a laugh. “ A horse is a horse. Tell me 
who’s going to win the third at Arlington and we’ll have a beer together.” 

“<I do not tout,” said Willie with pride. ‘‘ I like Miss Universe.” 

Mr. Conrad made an ugly face. “‘ Why,” he said, “ that horse has started 
eleven times in the past month and hasn’t once been better than sixth.” 

“I know,” said Willie. “‘ I am aware-of the facts. Nevertheless, I like 
her just the same.” 

‘I’m playing Polly’s Folly,” said Mr. Conrad. This horse was what is 
known as a hot favourite ; her odds were a paltry six to five to win, whereas 
the odds on Miss Universe were twenty to one. Nevertheless, Willie said : 

“‘T hope you have luck.” 

Willie sat at a table and produced his notebook and a pencil. Under the 
classification ‘‘ Tired Horses” he wrote the name Polly’s Folly. Among 
other names under this classification was that of the great Equipoise. In 
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Willie’s humble estimation this horse was tired of everything ; of winning, 
of racing, of the whole routine in general. Let it be known then that Willie, 
himself a superior by nature, disliked superior horses and cherished fondly 
those whom most betters despised. For example, of the millions of pony- 
players in America, he alone had hopes for the ultimate success of the 
two-year-old maiden Miss Universe. To Willie this horse was not merely 
another horse. She was something more subtle, something more mystical. 
Along with the succcess of Miss Universe would date the success of Willie 
himself. She was his pet. He loved her passionately. He had a special alibi 
for each of her miserable performances, a psychological alibi. Also: the 
name was beautiful. It was poetry. No other horse in the history of racing 
had had such a glorious name. Such a horse could not fail. It would be 
unnatural. 

Mr. Levin, called The Barrel, also had a system. It was externally more 
complicated than Willie’s, but a good deal less subtle. Willie’s system was 
centrifugal, working outward from the brain, the soul, and the personality 
of the horse. The hub of Mr. Levin’s system was the great panorama of the 
earth itself. To him the horses were mere puppets, helpless and a bit 
foolish. His desire was to discover the dark secrets of owners, jockeys, and 
wise gamblers. His system tock into consideration all the physical facts 
involved in a race: the distance, the weight and talent of the jockey, the 
tendencies of the owner and trainer of the horse, the weather at the track, 
the weather in Iowa, the number of people at the track, car-load shipments 
of raw products, events in Germany in connection with the persecution of 
Jews, progress of the N.R.A., the state of his own private stomach, and 
the amount of money on the person being touted. 

In short, everything. 

Mr. Levin was a drab realist. Willie, on the other hand, was a mystic. 

Which brings my document (for this is a document, as I shall soon 
show) to the case of M. San Jose Red. I have said he was a thin, nervous 
person of sixty-five. Do not imagine, however, that San Jose Red was an 
old man, for he was not. (A young man once addressed him innocently as 
““ Pop ” and was severely reprimanded for the indelicacy. ‘‘ Don’t call me 
Pop,” said San Jose Red. “ I don’t like it. I go out of this joint every day 
with five hundred dollars.” This was a preposterous exaggeration, but San 
Jose Red apparently had the idea that if a man made money on the races he 
could not possibly be old.) He had the slim figure of a boy, the voice of a 
boy, and, alas, the sense of one. He was Irish. He was angry. He puffed at 
his pipe with defiance. He uttered one fantastic falsehood after another, 
innocently, sinlessly, since he himself believed his most atrocious lies. He 
was never known to have a dime. Nevertheless, he maintained vigorously 
that he won no less than five hundred dollars per week, net. If you got him 
too angry he announced, as I have already indicated, that he earned this 
sum every day. He was extravagantly careless with these sums, and threw 
vast figures about him with the heedlessness of the born spendthrift. 
Nothing definite was known about him, though from his name it is to be 
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inferred that at one time he lived in or near the city of San Jose, which lies 
sixty miles south of San Francisco, in Santa Clara Valley. 

Needless to say, San Jose Red also had a system. It was the laughing- 
stock of the Kentucky Pool Room, but San Jose Red believed in it implicitly. 
After every race this fiery old codger would swiftly scribble the name of the 
winner on a small sheet of cardboard, and, flourishing this document 
wildly, rush through the crowd, grumbling insanely, but with a beatific 
smile on his magnificent Irish face, ‘‘ See ? Black Patricia. I told you. 
Why, I picked that horse last night.’’ And then he would go on to tell a 
stranger how much he cleaned up every day. 

This system, of course, is nothing short of infallible ; in fact, it is a good 
deal more than infallible, for there has not yet been a horse race in which 
at least one horse has not won. Under the circumstances, it must be 
designated a philosophical (and perhaps scientific) system, and San Jose 
Red must be identified as both a philosopher and a scientist, something in 
the nature of Albert Einstein with a bit of Oscar Spengler, Walter Lippman, 
and the Associated Press thrown in for good measure. The philosophy 
accelerates on this scientific basis ; one waits until a thing happens, and 
then declares that it happened. You can’t go wrong; science, statistics, 
legal documents, and everything else is on your side. It is, in its way, the 
only system known to man worth a tinker’s toot, or whatever it is. But 
you've got to be unimaginative to fool with it. Or else, like San Jose Red, 
you ve got to believe in the retrogression of events. In plainer terms, you’ve 
got to confuse the outcome of an event with the state of affairs immediately 
preceding the outcome. Or in still simpler terms, you’ve got—well, you’ve 
got to be sixty-five and Irish and broke and angry and frustrated and mad 
at the world. You’ve got to give yourself all the odds, a million to one, or 
to use figures generally related to the age of the light years of the universe 
(or something), sixty trillion to one. 

Now, perhaps, you are beginning to see that this zs a document, and a 
profound one at that ; a document with stupendous implications. For the 
unsubtle reader, and for children, I shall hint one of the implications. 

Gambling, betting on horses, among other things, is a way of life. The 
manner in which a man chooses to gamble indicates his character or his lack 
of it. In short, gambling is a game, a philosophy, just as in Spain bull- 
fighting is these things, as Mr. Hemingway has pointed out in five hundred 
pages of small print and two or three dozen photographs. Of course this 
document would be richer if I accompanied it with photographs of San 
Jose Red, Mr. Levin, and Willie in various poses and at various crucial 
moments. I should like to have you see, for instance, an actual photographic 
reproduction of San Jose Red frantically flourishing the name of the latest 
winner, or one of Mr. Levin standing humbly behind his stomach telling a 
boy of eighteen how to play the ponies, or yet another of Willie in his 
elegantly-pressed twelve-dollar suit, elucidating on the subtle make-up of 
horse-brains ; but I regret that I cannot produce these pictures. Not that 
these men are not real flesh-and-blood people (you can go down to number 
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one Opera Place any day and see for yourself that they are), but that the 
light in the Kentucky Pool Room is dim indeed, and furthermore that my 
camera lies now in hock. 

My document ought, properly, to end at this point, but such a termina- 
tion would be artless. Subscribers to this magazine would write letters to 
the editor complaining ; and one or two would cancel their subscriptions. 
“‘ What sort of a story do you call that ?” readers would be saying to them- 
selves. “‘ No plot, no outcome, no climax, nothing exciting.” 

All right then. I will proceed to a plot. I will manufacture an outcome, a 
climax, and produce excitement. (Mind you, nothing ever really happens 
at the Kentucky Pool Room. Bets are made, a few lucky fellows collect, but 
in the long run everybody loses. These are the facts. Day in and day out 
Willie and Mr. Levin and San Jose Red arrive and wait for the races, but 
really nothing ever happens, so if I make a tale it is not my fault, but the 
fault of art.) 

Well, Willie is sitting at a table. The next race is the third at Arlington. 
Mr. Levin is rolling a cigarette of borrowed paper and tobacco. While he 
does so he is telling the man from whom he has borrowed the tobacco that 
a horse named Wacoche is going to win the race. “‘ He’s going to win by 
six lengths,” says Mr. Levin, feeling miserable and lonely. 

San Jose Red is out of sight. He comes in after the race. No one knows 
where he goes between races, but he is always out of sight until the 
winner is announced. 

Let the matter rest here for a moment. Anyone can see for himself that 
any number of tales are possible now. I could say, for instance, as a young 
man once actually said, speaking of himself, that Willie, in an idle moment, 
thrust his thumb and his forefinger into his upper right-hand vest pocket, 
an act of habit, and there felt a heavy coin, which instantly set his heart to 
beating and proved to be a bona fide American half-dollar. I can go on to 
say that Willie rushed up to Smithy, the bookie-clerk, and bet the whole 
half-dollar right on the nose of Miss Universe, and that furthermore Miss 
Universe came to life and won the race, thereby placing in Willie’s neat 
trousers the vast sum of ten dollars. And I could continue, saying that 
Willie’s luck, as he himself dreamed, began at this point and that from this 
meagre beginning in less than a week he became the possessor of four 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and eleven cents. I could say, for the sake of 
romance, that he was in love with a beautiful young stenographer who 
would not marry him until he earned enough money to buy a licence and a 
cheap ring. And so on. 

About Mr. Levin and San Jose Red I could say all sorts of things that 
would make this tale interesting and exciting, but, forgive me, I cannot. It 
is impossible for me to lie, even though Mr. Kipling has declared that 
writers can never lie, that even when they do so, they unconsciously reveal 
an even more profound truth. But about these men I cannot make pastry. 
Their stories are exciting enough in themselves. Let us try to be content 
with the paltry romance which lies pathetically in the ugly truth. 
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So we return. It is Thursday. One twenty-four p.m. In about six minutes 
the third race at Arlington will be run. 

There’s the lay-out. 

Now the fun begins. 

I am strolling along Third Street, a melancholy-looking young writer 
seeking material for a tale. It is a bright day, the sun is warm, and even the 
forlorn men on this drab street seem to reflect the brightness of the day in 
their unshaved faces. I am idly eating California peaches, when suddenly I 
notice three men hurrying in quick succession through a narrow doorway 
marked “‘ Cairo Club, Gentlemen.” There is something exciting about their 
haste. I decide to find out where they are going and why. In less than half a 
minute another man passes swiftly and impatiently through the same portal. 
Then another. Then yet another. This last fellow is in a terrific hurry ; he 
is nervously jingling two coins in his right hand. I follow him at a trot and 
find myself stampeding down a narrow and dark corridor, close on the 
heels of my guide. We make two turns, open as many doors, and finally 
emerge into the gloom of a paved crevice between the Winchester Hotel, 
Rooms 35¢ and Up, and the Westchester Hotel, same rates. 

It is Opera Alley ! 

I read the sign “‘ Number 1 Opera Alley’ over the swinging doors of 
the Kentucky Pool Room, and hasten to enter. Number one Opera Alley 
is a large, dark, square room containing five tables, fourteen chairs, six 
benches, and thirteen spittoons ; not to mention sixty-three men including 
Mr. Levin and Willie. (San Jose Red, as I have already mentioned, is out 
of sight for the moment.) I am there. I myself, the writer. I see that Mr. 
Levin is sadly longing for someone to tout. And I see Willie seated at the 
table, impeccable, his face glowing with lack of character, his entire physical 
being a picture of graceful lack of purpose. Still, he is the neatest person in 
the room, so I take the chair beside him. 

In precisely four minutes and twelve seconds Miss Universe, in com- 
pany with seven other horses, will begin to scramble around the track at 
Arlington Park, in Chicago. There is no time to lose, but I know absolutely 
nothing about horses or horse racing. 

For fully fifteen seconds I do not hear so much as an idle word from the 
lips of my contemporary. (Nine out of ten gamblers are habitual talkers-to- 
themselves. But not Willie.) I decide to offer him a cigarette. He 
replies : 

“Thank you, I do not smoke.” 

I am astounded. What character. What discipline. Not to smoke in that 
atmosphere of hope and dread and spiritual fidgetiness. It is incredible. I 
inhale the smoke of my cigarette with genuine pleasure. 

Although I am aware of what is going on, I say to Willie in order to make 
conversation : 

** What is going on here, anyway ? ” 

He looks at me with eyes that are suddenly transformed. I detect in them 
the roar and surge of great hope. I am, bluntly, a greenhorn, and perhaps 
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after all Willie will be able to bet on Miss Universe—with my money. 
Nevertheless, he is a subtle performer. 

‘I beg your pardon ? ” he says with elegance. 

I repeat my question and Willie relates to me the entire history of horse- 
racing, the tricks of owners, the habits of jockeys, the idiosyncrasies of 
horses, and the thoughtlessness of most gamblers. And while he speaks 
with an air of great leisure, he nevertheless imparts all this information in 
something less than twenty seconds flat. A thoroughbred himself. 

In the meantime I have dispatched my right hand to my vest pocket 
where it is timidly thrilling at the feel of my last dollar, the dollar which is 
to keep me with food in my stomach another long week. 

By this time, I have developed implicit confidence in the mystical 
omnipotence, etcetera, of Willie, and am itching to have him make a bet 
for me. 

‘* There is one horse in this race,” says Willie, “‘ that is all but human. 
She hates to lose; it breaks her heart. She has been trying for all she’s 
worth and to-day’s her day. She is the daughter of Lady Venus by The 
Wop, and you know what Lady Venus did.” 

Of course I have no idea what Lady Venus did, and I say so. 

“‘ Everything,” says Willie. “‘ She did everything.” 

“Well,” I say, “‘ who is the horse ? ” 

Willie bends to whisper into my ear, so that no one will learn the good 
news. “‘ Miss Universe,” he says passionately. 

‘“‘ God, what a beautiful name,” I think, and the next thing I know I 
have given Willie my last dollar. He rushes up to Smithy, the bookie-clerk, 
and plasters it on the nose of Miss Universe—and none too soon either, for 
no sooner had Smithy scribbled the bet on a slip than the race began. 

You see, everything worked perfectly and precisely. 

Well, there I am in the Kentucky Pool Room, and about two thousand 
miles away, in Chicago, eight horses are running around a track, one of 
ee Universe. And there beside me is Willie, neat and clean, piously 

opeful. 

‘* A beautiful name,” I keep thinking. “‘ A glorious name.” 

The ’phone clerk calls: “‘ At the quarter: Stock Market, Dark Mist, 
areas This means that these horses are leading the field in the order 
named. 

Willie is pale. I’m paler. Willie says, ‘‘ She’s running fourth. She starts 
slow but she’ll come up.”’ Then for an instant he is overcome and shouts to 
himself, ‘‘ Come on, Miss Universe ! ”’ 

I do the same. 

The ’phone clerk announces: ‘ At the half : Stock Market, Dark Mist, 
Fiddler.” 

Willie is a little paler. I’m just a shade paler than he is. 

“Her mother,” Willie gasps, ‘‘ lost eleven races before she got out in 
front. ‘This is Miss Universe’s eleventh race. You watch her tear loose in a 
minute.” 


——eeo 
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The ’phone clerk, his voice rising (he knows everyone is excited and he 
wants to be sympathetic ; he knows small histories are being made and 
unmade ; he is not heartless and he can shout), shouts : 

“* At the three-quarters : Stock Market, a neck, Fiddler, a half-length, 
Dark Mist, five lengths.” 

“ Cute Face is running fourth,” he declares apologetically. 

Willie is visibly nervous and a bit paler than before. I resemble a well- 
dressed ghost. 

“Come on, Miss Universe,”’ Willie whispers madly. 

“Yes,” I say to myself. ‘‘Come on, darling, please come on, please, 
please, that’s all the money I have and I have a terrible appetite.” 

It was a prayer, I admit. All horse-betters are piously religious. 

The ’phone clerk pauses dramatically and shouts : 

“The next is the winner.” 

Then he says : 

“Number 57, Fiddler, wins—by a neck. 51, Stock Market, is second—by 
three lengths. 53, Dark Mist, is third.” 

There you have it: the story. Nothing added, nothing taken away, like 
pure mayonnaise. 

But wait : what’s this. A mad man is tearing through the crowd. He is 
small and Irish, and he is shouting, “See. Didn’t I tell you ? Fiddler. 
Fiddler. Why, I had him picked last night.” He is holding a slip of card- 
board on which is written the name of the horse. 

It is San Jose Red, but, of course, you knew it. 

Willie is ill with disappointment. He falls exhausted into a chair. 

*‘T’m sorry,” he says. ‘“‘ Her father was never much to speak of.” 

“Tt’s all right,” I reply. 

Now I am walking up Third Street with an empty pocket, and I am 
telling myself, ‘‘ There is still half a loaf of rye bread, a quarter pound of 
coffee, a bit of cheese, and eleven cigarettes. Miss Universe. What a 
beautiful name. If I have one slice of bread twice a day and a cup of coffee 
for breakfast—well, I can make it, I suppose.” 

Now, reader, I ask you, was it or was it not worth a dollar ? My last 
dollar ? Well, I think it was, and I hope you do. 
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CHARLES DOUGHTY AND MODERN 
POETRY 


By BARKER FAIRLEY 


OUGHTY seems to have been quite unaware of his own modernity. 

Rejecting all Victorian standards of literature he went back into 

Elizabethan English, Pre-Elizabethan, Anglo-Saxon, even Dutch 

and Danish in his passion to find a world and a vocabulary that 
suited him. His whole life might be interpreted and has been interpreted 
as an escape into the dark backward, into the world of early man, into the 
world before man. At every turn he seems to look behind—further, more 
consistently, it may be, than anyone, but always behind. His ramifications, 
literary and historical, are astonishing. 

Yet he ended by doing a new thing and becoming a “ modern ”’ in spite 
of himself. Those who have commented on him thus far have been struck 
more by his unlikeness to his avowed master, Spenser, than by his likeness, 
more by the novelty, the drastic novelty, of his style than by his conformity 
to any tradition ; and all readers will find that when the first archaic impres- 
sions are dissipated and his verse becomes familiar the sense of what is 
radically new in it asserts itself with growing strength and shows him 
finally in a sharp contemporary light. In the present paper I shall restrict 
myself to this modern aspect of Doughty, not attempting any interpreta- 
tion of him in terms of older poetry, and touching more especially on his 
relation to poets of his own time and after. 

And first to Hopkins. In view of the striking correspondence at certain 
points between Doughty’s technique and Hopkins’ it is worth noting that 
they were nearly of an age—Doughty, born in 1843, being older by a 
year—and that they therefore came to know English poetry at the same 
stage in its development. The Idylls of the King in 1859 must have caught 
them both at school. Hopkins seems to have been the quicker to respond to 
poetry because by 1862—at the age of eighteen—he had written his ortho- 
dox “ Vision of the Mermaids,” while all we know of Doughty and poetry 
in these years is that he began to contemplate The Dawn in Britain—as it 
came to be called—in 1865, when he was twenty-two. We have no know- 
ledge of his having written verses at that time. Hopkins, we find, began to 
write his less orthodox poems—the poems which have given him his 
present reputation—in 1876, the year which started Doughty on his great 
journey into Arabia; and when Hopkins died in 1889—aged forty-five— 
Arabia Deserta had just come off the press the year before and Doughty 
was beginning work on The Dawn in Britain. Thus it would appear that the 
two just fail to overlap in date of poetic composition, Doughty starting in 
the year in which Hopkins stopped. 


—— 
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This is entertaining chronology, if we remember that Hopkins is the 
only near contemporary of Doughty in England who has anything in 
common with him in the art of poetry and that there is certain to be some 
associating of the two names. It is also as good as certain that there was no 
influence of the one on the other, for when Hopkins was alive there was no 
Doughty poetry for him to be influenced by and if Doughty, as his bio- 
grapher tells us, had never heard of Hardy in 1910 we can be sure that the 
name of Hopkins never reached him. There was a possible channel of 
communication between them in Hopkins’ friend and editor, Robert 
Bridges, whose warm-hearted letter to Doughty, seeking his acquaintance 
on the strength of Arabia Deserta and recognizing Doughty as essentially 
a poet—he says “ we have set you in a niche among the poets and friendly 
teachers of man ”’—was written in 1888, while Hopkins was still alive. 
But this—a bare loophole—yields next to nothing. Bridges drew Hopkins’ 
attention to Arabia Deserta, but he seems to have condemned it unread. 
Everything else would indicate that Hopkins and Doughty lived in complete 
ignorance of each other and made their poetic discoveries separately. I 
suspect that Doughty is the older radical of the two and that he washed his 
hands of Victorian verse even before Hopkins, because he seems to have 
been a born radical, while Hopkins, we know, began as an orthodox 
Keatsian and changed his style and outlook later; but this is a matter 
which only close researches can hope to determine and in any case it has 
no bearing on the event. 

Turning to the two texts it is soon clear that both poets were in revolt 
against the smooth and easy verse then in favour. When Hopkins writes 
of the winter sea 

And the sea flint-flake, black-backed in the regular blow 


or Doughty of a mother-thrush foraging for food 


Hacks silly snails, till she the mangled life 
Out-snatch 


they are both using harsh sounds to express their harsh feeling in a way 
quite foreign to their contemporaries, foreign even to Browning, whose 
harshness or roughness is without discipline, less a matter of art than of 
temperament. If the lines are not easy to say and require familiarity and 
practice, that is not held against them, any more than chords of music are 
condemned because they happen to stretch the fingers. Once mastered, the 
words have a savage reality which stays in the mind. 

But the resemblance between them goes much farther. Many of Hopkins’ 
boldest and most characteristic innovations have their counterpart some- 
where or other in Doughty. It is enough to examine the opening lines of the 
Windhover sonnet 

I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in 
his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air. 
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First there is the breaking of the word “‘ kingdom ”’ between two lines— 
technically, to accelerate the pace of a passage descriptive of a falcon flying 
—and, second, the un-English packing of the adjective in “ the rolling level 
underneath him steady air” which seems to balloon the ocean of air on 
which the falcon rides. To match the first of these devices there is in 
Doughty the sailing of a magic ship across the deep—the Red Mare ship 
of Manannan—the word “ wing-sailed” in Doughty being split like 
*‘ kingdom ” in Hopkins. 

But last of them, which, on the shore, remained ; 

Was heard, from waves, rebellowing to fast land, 

A more than mortal shout, wind-spurned, the wing- 

Sailed Red Mare, towards far sea-rim swiftly flies. 


It is exactly the same device with the same accelerating purpose. And for 
the second—the crowded adjective phrase to express the brimming air 
under the falcon—Doughty has an even closer parallel ; he is describing a 
sea-god’s chariot turning landwards to drown a legion and he requires a 
swelling flood of ocean as Hopkins of air. Even the word “ rolling ”’ is 
there to clinch the resemblance between the two passages. 


In, towards the land, 
He turns, with fury, his triple-teamed chariot 
And tumult great, of rushing wild-waves’ spirits ; 
That ride, as foaming steeds, sea-billows’ croups. 
And follow (an infinite spume-sprinkling train ;) 
The, on golden axe-tree rolling, broad divine 
Wheels, in wide salt sea-flood, of stormy god, 


Less conspicuous, but scarcely less unusual, is Hopkins’ placing of the 
"WE: : : ‘ae a 
phrase “‘ kingdom of daylight’s dauphin’ after “‘ minion ”’ when it is in 
apposition to “‘ morning,” as if speaking too excitedly to arrange his words 
in logical order. Doughty is full of such things. Of men drowning at sea 
he writes 
The creeky shores, 
Of their own coast, their eyes, the forelands fair, 
No more ; nor Britain’s rime-white cliffs, may view, 


and of Jesus mocked by Herod 
Whom they bruised, 
Ah, and buffeted, and Him mocked, with sceptre-reed, 
(Him, before worlds, ALL-RULER) in his hand ; 


——a passage which with its violent interjection ‘‘ Ah, and buffeted,” so 
characteristic of Doughty, leads straight back again to Hopkins who wrote 


I did say yes 
O at lightning and lashed rod 


where exactly as in Doughty the interjection—unlike Browning’s “ O to 
be in England ”’—is really interjected, making the metre wait and then 
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letting it resume. Or again, Hopkins’ line-full of double-barrelled 
adjectives on Oxford 


Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarméd, lark-charméd, rook-racked, river- 
rounded 


has its fellow in Doughty’s line on Adam 
Sun-stricken, sore-bruised, long-travailled, Sarsar-tossed 
And his expressive alliterations in 
Wiry and white-fiery and whirlwind-swivelléd snow 
are strangely akin to Doughty’s 


Sand without sound, unending sun-stunned earth. 


Speaking of Hopkins’ forceful omission of the relative pronoun, as in 
“O Hero [that] savest ” 
—which is just like Doughty’s 
Of the eternal WORD, [which] in Jesus, was 


—Bridges writes: ‘“‘ he needed in his scheme all his space for his poetical 
words, and he wished those to crowd out every merely grammatical colour- 
less and toneless element.’’ But this is much truer of Doughty than of 
Hopkins. 

Clearly there is common ground—which these few examples merely 
serve to indicate—between the two innovators; seeking new and more 
forceful ways of expression, they hit here and there upon the same ways. 
Yet even here, where they come nearest to each other, they must not be 
identified. Of the two it is Hopkins who has the more to gain by this sort 
of scrutiny, because he wrote more consciously from this point of view and 
nearly every line of his—and certainly every poem—has some special 
novelty for the metrist. Doughty, on the other hand, loses as much in one 
line as he gains in another; sometimes he is with Hopkins in bold and 
effective prosody in Hopkins’ sense, sometimes he seems to ignore or to be 
indifferent to all that prosody, ancient or modern, would demand of him. 
His lines can be monotonous, they can be uncouth. Yet the great poetic 
voice of the man is there, running through passages that satisfy the theorist 
and passages that offend him. 

The inference must be that when Doughty wrote like Hopkins he had 
not made Hopkins’ approach. Hopkins, it will be found, is the more 
orthodox of the two, especially on the question of poetic rhythm. Just as 
surely as Milton or Bridges he sees poetry in terms of feet and stresses— 
in a word, musically; his disharmonies are the studied disharmonies of 
one who continues to use the old scale, his concern being to extend its 
expressiveness, not to reject it or change it. The tradition may be jolted, 
but it is never upset. 
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The virtue, the sustained virtue of Doughty’s style can scarcely be 
summed up in this way. Even when his verses conform, as for the most 
part they do, their virtue does not lie in the conforming and must not be 
sought there; they have to be seen from a new angle. In Doughty the 
spatial, visual, physical sense of metre—as opposed to the more exclusively 
musical—seems to be stronger than in any other English poet, making him 
care more than others for the opportunity that metre affords him of arrang- 
ing significant words in significant positions—at beginnings and ends, 
closely joined or widely separated. Rhythm and music he has in plenty ; 
he can write orthodox lines with the best, whether it be to describe a love- 
sick swain sprinkling flowers in a brook, all amorous and swooning. 


And, as they mingle, or those swimming blooms 
Be sunder drawn ; so rise his hopes and wane, 


or elephants pulling a plough, all massive and stubborn, 


Lo, garlanded Claudius’ sacred plough, with flowers, 
Whose glittering share draw, yoked instead of beves, 
With slow foot forth, huge Afric elephants. 


But this is not what we read Doughty for; behind the impulse that 
seems to dictate this sort of line is a stronger, deeper, more pervasive one 
which gives his poetry its unique character, different from Hopkins even 
where it resembles Hopkins. For illustration I would prefer to instance 
the six volumes of The Dawn in Britain in full, since it is only in this 
extended way that a new epic style can be acquired and appraised ; but 
something of its underlying quality will appear in these lines describing 
the leading of Caradoc and other captives from their Roman dungeon to 
the place of execution. 


Behold then, on set day, those Royal Britons, 
Sad, squalid, chained, are lifted, bleak of hew, 
Up, from that dreadful lower prison-pit, 

Of Servius Tullius ; (which, four-paces deep, 
Is ceiled with stone, beneath the Roman street ;) 
Into sun’s blissful ray, to march, from weight 
Of night, to death. 


Here it is the positioning of the significant words rather than any metrical 
skill of Hopkins’ sort that gives the lines their strength ; the spacing-out 
of “ Britons,” “up,” “into,” the obstructing relative clause, then the 
proximity of “sun” and “‘ death”; all of these are essentially effects of 
position. Rhythm and music, the management of feet and stresses, play 
their part, but it is a smaller part and it explains less. Metre is used here 
less to submerge words than to isolate them, less to speed them than to 
slow them down and it is when words are isolated and slowed-down in this 
way that the spatial sense asserts itself. 

It is the same in these very simple lines describing Adam as first seen in 
Adam Cast Forth 
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I behold, 
(Out of the Tempest, is he fallen down, 
In mountain border of murk HARISUTH) 
Adam, blind, bowed together : blackened is 
His visage and his flesh. 


Here is a deliberate parenthesis, separating verb and object and palpably 
setting Adam at a distance, followed by the huddling together of ‘ blind, 
bowed together: blackened.” Again the power of the lines can be better 
analysed physically than musically, though the music is not lacking ; and, 
similarly, in this description of a woman-archer shooting it is the physical 
act that breaks the rhythm and, as it were, forces its way through the 
words. 

She, priestess, murmuring, vows the foes of Brennus, 

To gods of death: so swart-winged scudding shaft, 

To her bow-string fits ; draws, and she it loost forth, 


while for a more violent singling-out and juxtaposing and wrenching 
asunder of words there are these lines from Doughty’s tale of the wars of 
gods and giants 


Reeled earth’s wide mould, sunk, neath gods’ mighty tread. 
They Titans smote: and had of them just gods, 

Full vengeance. Giants, gods, in the meres, thus made, 

To the everlasting ground-rocks, left then, chained. 


It will be apparent from these instances that in spite of his having 
written almost exclusively in blank verse and in an archaic vocabulary the 
basic principle of his writing is radically new or at least radically modified 
and must be accepted as such, especially in dealing with his excesses of 
style. It is a principle which Hopkins, alone of Doughty’s contemporaries, 
may give a hint of now and then, but there is no question of his adopting 
it. This was left for Doughty who with quite extraordinary courage and 
force of character used it consistently from first to last and left his poetry 
to stand or fall by it. 

It is easy to see that the change of sensibility which we find in Doughty 
brings poetry nearer than before to the visual arts, to sculpture and to 
painting—though not in any easy pictorial sense. Not only is there an 
inviting comparison to be made between Adam Cast Forth with its elemental 
speech-accents and the primitive sculpture that the twentieth century has 
unearthed and imitated; a significant affinity has been suggested—first, 
I believe, by D. S. Mirsky in THe LoNDON Mercury, September, 1927— 
between Doughty and Cézanne—an affinity which, if it can be upheld, 
serves the very welcome purpose of placing Doughty more firmly with 
contemporaries in the modern world, Cézanne being only four years his 
senior. 

In one respect the comparison is convincing. Just as after a picture of 
the Cézanne school all other pictures seem to lie—two-dimensional—on the 
surface of their canvases and to have either no depth at all or else a spurious 
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depth, so after a spell with Doughty all other poets seem to merge and 
dissolve their words and to destroy that solidness and separateness which 
is a vital part of their character. In Doughty the significant words seem to 
stand out in relief against their metrical bed; so that as we read we are 
startled again and again by the sight of simple things rather than by the 
sound of simple words. It may be ‘‘ sea-waves ”’ or “ olive-beam ” or 
“clay” or “grass” or “ brink” or “ bruised,” the words come round 
and full with a force that no traditional prosody can explain. No other 
English poet has managed to use words in this way. 

It is here rather than in any theory of poetry that the key to Doughty’s 
way of writing must be sought; he has an extraordinary word-sense—a 
sense of words separate and self-contained, quite unlike the groups and 
fusions of words that we call Shakespearean, and he devotes his whole art 
to the exercise of this gift. It was not for arbitrary reasons that Doughty 
wrote so differently from his contemporaries ; it was because he had a 
different, a more elemental word-sense and had no choice but to submit 
to it. His technique fits it exactly and is the outcome of it. Poetry, he 
reminds us, is made of words first and last—words which we may blend or 
separate, flood with rhythm or lift high and dry out of rhythm. Nothing 
matters for poetry, as distinct from prose of the utilitarian sort, save to 
release the virtue, the lost or unsuspected power, the rare, the added 
qualities that reside in words, in words joined or separated. ‘To make words 
rhythmical is one way of poetry, to make them unrhythmical may be 
another ; it all depends on the sensibility of the author and the virtue in 
words which he proposes to release. Poetry is not rhythm, it is “‘ making 
words do things.’ Rhythm is one of the resources, a chief resource, a 
necessary resource, of poetry, but it is not the basis of it. Poetry is words, 
it is built with words. 

No English poet reminds us of this with Doughty’s force and in one 
respect it is a timely reminder and once more shows Doughty in a con- 
temporary light. In his hands words, when he chooses, become primal 
and young again and affect us as if they were being used by him for the 
first time, even his most archaic words taking on this new and underivative 
character. It is not enough that Doughty should write of Adam without 
involving Milton, that he should write some of the things that Milton 
wrote—Eve’s first sight of her reflection in the water or Adam’s prophetic 
vision of war—as if there had never been a Milton; he writes without 
becoming so much as Biblical. He seems to come before the Authorized 
Version, not after it, and to reach back into an older mentality, as in that 
passage in which Eve or Adama, as he calls her, sees death for the first 
time and Adam comments on it 


I have seen death ; birds fugitive and fleet beasts, 
By crooked lightnings, smitten to Earth’s dust. 
Those fell and moved no more: but stink came up, 
As blackness, from their earth. Fly we from death. 
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Or in this brief statement of autumn in the early world 


Earth’s fruit hangs ruddy on the weary bough ; 

In all the fallow field, the bearded herb, 

Stands sere, and ripeneth seed : fall russet leaves 
Cumbering clear brooks, which bitter flow thereof. 


Here signally it is the choice of the key-words for autumn that matters. 
There is no trick of rhythm, none of the ordinary dexterities. Yet such is 
Doughty’s art that he almost persuades us that we have only to hit on the 
right word, the Sesame, for autumn, and autumn, the vision of autumn, 
will come ; and both here and in Adam’s words on death and prevailingly 
throughout the poem, whether in its bare humanities or in its pictures of 
desert and oasis, the words are stripped of literary allusiveness, of clustered 
reminiscence, of age and wornness and triteness—in short, of all the 
diseases that infest the vocabulary of the modern poet. In The Dawn in 
Britain the radiant words leap out of every page and in their larger context 
disturb us with their energy. 


Joyous, on her bright wings, that heavenly maid 
Leapt forth. She stooped, soon, from her aery voyage, 
Runs-on, like partridge, in earth’s green hill-sides. 


The strong words seem to come single and intact and to catch the reader’s 
or the listener’s mind before they have spent their force on one another, 
involving him strenuously in what they say and do, drawing him into their 
life and their creativeness, instead of teasing him intellectually with their 
ambiguities. 

Apart from Doughty poetry is at the other extreme; its words are so 
rubbed with usage, so scored and dinted with the past, so full of associa- 
tions and memories of one sort or another that poetry after thriving on this 
condition for generations has now been brought almost to a standstill by it. 
It is as if poetry itself were getting worn out. Mr. T. S. Eliot, it is clear, has 
only succeeded in wresting another vital poem from the language—The 
Waste Land—by frankly accepting this aged allusiveness in the words and 
phrases at his disposal and by carrying it to its limit. By making it excessive 
he makes it for the moment new and strange. At no other point in English 
poetry would it be possible to compose ‘an original poem largely out of 
quotations from other poems, allusions to other poems, catchwords from 
the street, the publichouse, the music-hall. When asked for explanatory 
notes he furnishes chiefly a list of allusions, as if to say that these are the 
stuff of the poem. And this is what they are ; there is no irony in the notes 
except in so far as the poem itself is ironical. ‘The more one reads the poem, 
the more allusive, the more reminiscent it becomes, till one ends by 
believing that every line and every word is packed with the most sophisti- 
cated associations. When he writes 

K 
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But at my back from time to time I hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 
Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 

O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 


he is, as he reminds us himself, echoing Marvell, Day, and a popular song. 
The eight closing lines of the poem are compounded of quotations in five 
languages, English, Latin, French, Italian, Sanskrit. 

It is a sort of inspired reductio ad absurdum. What makes it important is 
that Eliot has made a virtue of this necessity and has expressed through his 
technique of allusion a condition of the spirit intensely personal to himself 
and peculiarly representative of the decadent forces of the modern world 
in which, he seems to say, nothing stands between man and chaos except 


these fragments of a dying tradition, this “ heap of broken images,”’ which — 


he shores against his ruins. 
Poetry can go no farther in this direction. The Waste Land is an end, 
not a beginning ; it brings the poetry of allusion to a conscious climax and 


thereby forces poetry to change its course. For once we see poetry homceo- © 


pathically cured of a long ailment ; by dosing poetry with the associations 
that were sapping it Eliot has, so to speak, saved its life—for others, if not 


for himself. Poetry must now seek other ways and, since The Waste Land © 


blocks the backward road, it must go forward. 


Seen in this light Doughty post-dates Eliot, though he was nearly half a | 


century older—a view which Hugh MacDiarmid seems to corroborate 
in his lines “‘ On a raised beach ” (Stony Limits), 1934. Here he explicitly 
draws away from Eliot and towards Doughty ; first he dissociates himself 
in his geological mood from Eliot, saying “‘ This is no heap of broken 
images ” and later allies himself to Doughty’s “‘ seeing of a hungry man” 
(Arabia Deserta) and his “‘ supreme serenity,” for it will be clear from 
MacDiarmid’s fine commemorative lines on Doughty in the title-poem of 
the same volume that the serenity he has in mind must be Doughty’s 
serenity. Perhaps there is a further suggestiveness in the fact that it is 
Eliot who leads the way into the desert 


Here is no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road. 


And Doughty who leads the way out again 
See where a well-spring floweth in the white sand, 


for granted that Eliot’s desert is mainly symbolical, while Doughty’s is a 
sublimation of Arabia, the two quotations—and the two poems from which 
they are taken, The Waste Land and Adam Cast Forth—exactly characterize 
their authors. Eliot, whether we enjoy him or not, leaves us with mouths 
parched or drives us elsewhere for refreshment ; Doughty, if we yield to 
him at all, is a fountain to the spirit, being one who, in Edward Garnett’s 
words, whilst penetrating into all the “‘ harsh and terrible forces in nature ” 
also “ sheds mild, beneficent and healing rays of loving kindness.” 


| 
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Both spiritually and technically Eliot comes first in inner chronology 
and Doughty second. Not that poets need be invited to imitate Doughty’s 
style or his vocabulary or his subjects—Doughty is not the man to attract 
followers of this sort—but it is poets chiefly who have appreciated him 
thus far—Edward Thomas, whose reviews of The Dawn in Britain com- 
pelled me to read it ; John Freeman, who when he died was contemplating 
a book to vindicate Doughty’s poetry ; Robert Graves, a critic not usually 
tolerant of his elders—and it may be poets chiefly who will turn to him 
in these coming years and feed on the wealth of him and learn from him 
how to forge a clean vocabulary for themselves. How vital the problem of a 
clean vocabulary is to-day is further indicated by the work in fiction of 
James Joyce who first used reminiscent styles in the building-up of his 
Ulysses and then started to make language new again in radical ways of 
his own, or by the experiments of Gertrude Stein in associationless writing. 
The big issue in modern English all seems to turn on this question of 
reminiscence and newness and, as I have tried to show, Doughty’s bearing 
on the question is profound. 
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UNDER THE BEECH TREE 


By JAMES STERN 


HE latter half of our summer holidays my brother and I always 
spent with our Aunt Clara, at Sherndone Abbey. Our aunt was 
a curious woman. It was her boast that she had never been 
attended by doctor or dentist, never spent one day in her bed. 
She was one of those fortunate beings whom one cannot believe ever to 
have suffered ; certain it was, in any case, that if suffer she did she never 
showed it. For us, for anyone who knew her, to conceive of tears blinding 
those tiny, stone-like eyes would have been as difficult as to imagine those 
same eyes aflame with anger—or, indeed, the unkissable mask in which 
they were set to demonstrate a semblance of any emotion or passion at all. 

Aunt Clara’s face was pale brown, gaunt, with a weather-beaten look, 
and her nose was not straight. She possessed, so far as I ever knew, but 
two “suits”; garments of dull gabardine, both identically the same, 
with the exception that the one was rather more worn than the other. 
In hot summer, her iron-grey hair she covered with a stiff, sun-stained 
“boater”’; in winter she went about in all weathers hatless. In this 
garb she lived her life, a life confined, as are the lives of a host of ladies and 
gentlemen in Britain, to what that country’s natives have called ‘‘ Sport ” 
—-sport of all kinds. Aunt Clara, indeed, lived—for sport. 

I remember well having seen her play golf, lawn tennis, croquet (“‘ too 
slow for anyone under eighty,” she would say), table-tennis, billiards, and 
hockey, which game was the cause of her crooked nose. Once I even saw her 
take part in a game of polo. But these—ball-games all—were not what 
really filled Aunt Clara’s thoughts from New Year’s Day to Christmas of 
each twelve months. What did constantly occupy her mind and months 
were three pursuits, dear to the hearts of many such as Aunt Clara— 
hunting, shooting, fishing. And of these three, hunting and shooting 
possessed Aunt Clara’s body and soul. Also, because of this hunting and 
shooting were we boys forbidden by her to do this, forced to do that. 
In fact, what activity did not in some manner suggest sport to our aunt, 
that activity she immediately detested as much as she loved and admired 
those that did. 

Pursuits, therefore, not only allowed but forced upon us were those, as 
may be easily divined, appertaining to hunting and shooting. So on our 
very first visit to Sherndone it was not altogether unnatural—and my 
brother and I were somewhat impressed by the fact—that we found two 
ponies at our disposal in Aunt Clara’s well-filled stable-yard. But we were 
more than impressed—expressions of astonishment and delight leapt to 
our lips—when that evening Aunt Clara appeared at our tea-table with a 
pair of brand-new rook-rifles (at home we had been forbidden pop-guns, 
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even water-pistols), one under each arm; and presenting them to us, 
proclaimed in a loud voice what at the time I was too overjoyed to realize 
was a stinging insult to our intelligence: ‘‘ Here, these!” she said in her 
gruff manner, “ to shoot with ! ” 

In the midst of our stammering utterances of gratitude she cut us short 
with the words: “ Riding, nine to twelve—shooting, three to six!” 

Before we had had time to take in the meaning of this she added: “I 
presume you know what to shoot!” Then, with greater emphasis, ‘“ and 
what not to shoot!” 

Wherewith, turning in the silence she had thus created, Aunt Clara 
strode off. 

And for the remaining weeks of those holidays at Sherndone we rode 
and shot, shot and rode. 

Of this constant riding, always up and down the same roads and lanes, 
we soon began to tire; another week and we were quite bored by it; 
and when we fully realized that riding was compulsory we turned against 
it altogether and performed the monotonous exercise almost with hatred 
in our hearts. But the shooting—this for a long time was a different matter. 
It would be no exaggeration to state that, with the exception of human 
beings, farm, domestic and semi-domestic animals, we shot, or certainly 
shot at, everything alive in sight on the estate of Sherndone. It was not 
long before the cook objected to the influx of dead rabbits and duck piled 
high in her larder, and in even less a time that we chose a large beech tree, 
not far from the Abbey, of whose branches we made a mortuary for the 
bodies of our (for the most part) harmless and useless victims. With 
curious avidity, almost with a “collector’s”’ passion, we would stand 
under the tree and gaze up at our trophies. Arrayed there in deathly silence, 
row upon row, strung up by their skinny necks from every nether branch 
and twig, hung a specimen of every conceivable kind of animal and bird 
that the estate of Sherndone had to offer us. Our one ambition became not 
to leave alive a single species of anything that moved on legs over the 
property of our Aunt. So, from noon to dusk we continued our slaughter. 

But the day came, during our second summer at Sherndone, when, so 
far as we could judge, our tree was “ full” ; all manner of animals known 
to us there having fallen a victim to our fire; and with this knowledge 
we tired, and sought, as every being will, fulfilment of desire and appetite 
elsewhere. 

My brother it was at this time who, as a means of diversion, was for 
ever trying to make some kind of a garden. (In the eyes of our Aunt, so 
far removed from the realms of sport was a garden, that we were forbidden 
even to enter hers.) His enthusiasm I found infectious, and after much 
deliberation we decided the garden should take the form of a fernery. 
There was little convenient soil for such an enterprise outside of, and away 
from, our Aunt Clara’s walled-in space full of vegetables and roses ; and there, 
twice recently, my brother had been caught, with his gun beside him, in 
the very act of digging in the grassless turf with the gardener’s spade. 
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His punishment for this, on each occasion, had been two afternoons of 
disarmament, which penalty I remember he seemed to resent as though 
he had been bidden to appear in public trouserless. However, to make a 
fernery became for both of us, from this time on, near to an obsession. 
We thought about it, talked about it, for days, before at last we decided 
our only hope was to construct it in some remote place, to lessen the 
fear of detection. Our first thoughts coincided ; we would make it in the 
wood near the river. The fact that such a spot, secluded, rarely approached 
by anyone, was also to us “‘ out of bounds,” made it all the more desirable 
in our eyes. We started in to work the very next afternoon. To us, the spot 
we had chosen seemed at once filled with romantic possibilities. Close on 
the water’s edge it was, and so surrounded by trees, overhanging branches, 
and huge wild rhubarb leaves as to lie by day in a permanent state of semi- 
darkness ; it was enclosed, indeed, by such thickness of undergrowth that 
at first it could be approached down the sloping bank of forest only with 
the greatest difficulty. Here, cut off, so it seemed to us, not only from civili- 
zation and all contact with the Abbey and Aunt Clara, but even from 
animal-life—so quiet, almost eerie it was—we started in to clear a space 
in the wild mass of undergrowth for our new enterprise. But for the fact 
that a few yards off, within sight of our chosen place, a swan was nesting 
—had, in fact, already hatched two cygnets—we worked every day for a 
week, totally undisturbed. Even the huge white swan sitting curled up on 
her young, seemed as little concerned by our efforts as we were by her 
peaceful presence. The space cleared, we began to dig ; the earth was dark, 
nearly black, smelling dank of the river water. And then, when all was 
sufficiently ploughed, we started off in search of all manner of fern. 

It was late one evening, while my brother was absent on such a search 
and I, having just planted my latest addition to this fresh collection, was 
sitting above our grotto, silently smoking a cigarette presented to me by 
one of Aunt Clara’s gardeners, that I witnessed one of the strangest sights 
it has ever been my good fortune to see. 

Beneath me now, in semi-darkness, lay our fernery, in its wild unfinished 
state; immediately beyond, its head and neck hidden between its own 
wings, curled up in silent repose on a flat nest of rushes, slept the pure 
white ball of swan ; and at my feet, as ever, my rifle. Finishing my cigarette 
I pressed out its smouldering end in the wet earth and sat there waiting 
for my brother’s return. For a while not so much as a leaf fell to sever the 
hollow stillness that seemed always to possess the place, as though it 
were some vast cave ; it was as if everything there were dead, decaying 
by interminable degrees, in utter silence: to move there, to break such 
noiseless solitude after a period of one’s own stillness, would seem a 
sign almost of disrespect, as would games played over the grassy tombs of 
some human cemetery. Thus the sound of a twig snapping, elsewhere 
gone unheard by mortal ears, was here a shock, as is the sudden rising of 
a single fish in the spotless surface of a lake. The sound, as I say, was so 
slight that I would have taken little heed of it had it not been that in the 
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same instant my eyes were attracted by something brown that moved, 
without further noise, among the brambles of the slope, on the far side of 
the sleeping swan from where I sat. Even at such short distance, so faded 
by now was the evening light, the object was at first indistinguishable. 
But whatever it might be, I felt convinced it lived, and thus could only be 
an animal. Motionless, I sat waiting—my eyes staring at the spot—until 
soon there was once more a movement, noiseless, in the direction of the 
unconscious swan. By now I could see that the brown coat of that which 
moved was of a rich colour, almost red. And then, poking out from under a 
mass of grass, light on its two eyes making it recognizable, I saw its head, 
the short sharp ears pricked for hearing. In a second the whole of 
the face was revealed to my sight, and I held my breath. (Would I have 
been my Aunt’s nephew had I at this moment breathed ?) My first impulse 
(for was I not also a Briton born and bred; nourished in a land where 
vulpicide is murder most foul ?)—my first impulse, then, was to spring 
to my feet, reach for my hat, and shout into the noiseless night one long 
and mighty tally-ho-o-o ! 

But this impetus was followed immediately by another, stronger far 
than the first. 

Though still they did not stir, my two arms ached to add yet another 
specimen, the most revered beast in all Britain, to our collection under the 
tree. 

And yet—I could not. Indeed, it was as much as I could do to breathe 
again, though breathe, at last, one must. (Had not my Aunt Clara once 
bidden me that whenever I saw such a sight as was before me now—and 
no finer sight there be, she said—I must stand to attention, raise my hat, 
wish once, and offer up a prayer for the local M.F.H. ?) 

But here I have to admit I disobeyed my Aunt’s instructions in every 
respect but one. I neither stood to attention, nor prayed, nor even raised 
hand to hatless head, but wish I did, my mind upon our tree—I wished the 
animal (God forgive me !)—dead. 

Yet of more than this I was not capable. I sat numbed, in just reverence, 
and watched the slow silent approach of this hungry-eyed, awe-inspiring 
vixen, intent on her sleeping victim. Her approach of the last few yards 
through the thick undergrowth, toward the nest, seemed to me sitting 
there, hot with suppressed excitement, to take up an eternity of time. 
During it, my emotions, I remember, were somewhat mixed. Apart from 
the thrill of the spectacle, causing my whole body to tremble, my sym- 
pathies were at one moment so entirely with the unconscious mother-swan 
(is it not human instinct to back the weaker side ?) that I felt, despite all 
possible consequences, I must shout aloud to warn her and her young 
of their impending fate. And then, an instant later, my inherited thirst for 
battle and blood (what else can it have been ?) staunched any fear I had 
possessed for the bird’s safety, and I remained sitting, breathless and 
trembling, terrified lest I should emit so much as an accidental sound 
of warning—warning such as only a moment before I had felt bound to 
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utter, while the long red-brown animal only a few yards away crept 
stealthily nearer and nearer its dazzling prey. So close was it now I could 
smell its strong, pungent animal-odour, and see the small dark fore-pads 
as they moved forward, inch by inch, bringing after them the body so low 
as to make it appear flat on the ground, and the head, with ears cocked 
stiff and brown eyes starting out of the fur with a look of frightening 
intensity, only just clear of the earth. 

Still my feelings conflicted ; such was my excitement now that I myself 
felt deeply involved in the animal drama before me. All I had to do, I 
knew, was to move and thereby save a life, possibly the lives of three ; 
nor had I good excuse to act in any other manner, for never had we con- 
templated a semi-domesticated swan as a possible member of our tree. 
Moreover, as has been stated (would that print might whisper !), I wished 
the vixen dead. And yet, there I remained, dumb, transfixed, as 
though against a wall, faced with the terror of my own immediate 
assassination. 

Not then, nor ever since (descendant of soldiers though I be), have I 
had the misfortune to find myself gazing down the barrels of a line of 
loaded muskets, but even this sight as my last on earth—if unnatural 
death must be my end—would be preferable to me than that which the 
swan’s eyes, had they not been closed between her wings, would have 
looked upon in this instant. With my fists clenched, barely aware of a 
thumping pain in my chest, I stared at the open pointed jaws, revealing 
the sharp white teeth. The tongue, like some limp wet dagger already 
stained with blood, hung loose and dripping from the side of the mouth ; 
the black button of a nose inflated, deflated with the effort of suppressed 
breathing and lust ; the whiskered upper lip was curled, wrinkled, so that 
both the needle-like teeth and crimson gums were bared in an awful snarl. 
The eyes, glazed with greed, protruded from the skull like lighted bulbs 
from an electric torch. The animal was now within a foot of the nest. 
With her forefeet right on the water’s edge, head down between them, 
ears laid flat, hackles up, the long red back arched and trembling, the 
vixen sprang. 

Much happened in the space of the ensuing second. Simultaneous with 
this last act, even while the vixen was in mid-air it seemed, the ball of 
white opened like some gigantic flower ; the long pole of neck, as though 
it were the stamen, shot up perpendicular from the centre, then, thrust 
out straight and hard, I saw the arrow-shaped head jam itself into the very 
jaws of its assailant. A frightful choked groan accompanied the beating of 
wings, and, kicking wildly, the mass of brown fur dropped with a splash 
into the water. And the water, a moment previously calm, was at once 
churned from brown to a thick, black liquid. 

_ Shaking, unconscious of what I had done, I found myself on my feet, 
rifle gripped in both hands. Below me, the nest bare, I saw the two dark-grey 
cygnets, hardly bigger than blackbirds, thrusting themselves away over 
the surface of the river. While beyond them, in the black water already 
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tinged with red, there raged a bloody battle whose sounds made hideous 
mockery of the silence the place must so long have known. 

For a moment I could see little but two huge wings beating the water, 
two yellow webbed feet kicking out towards me with violent spasmodic 
jerks. Then, with what must have required untold energy on the part of 
the beast invisible beneath, I saw all that was white turn right over, fall 
suddenly back, in a manner I have seen happen only to men in the wrestling- 
ring. There was a splash, and with it a howl, as, first, the vixen’s long 
thick brush appeared, black and dripping, and then the frantically struggling 
body broke loose. Leaping a foot from her adversary, mask a mass of blood, 
the vixen stayed crouched just long enough for me to see that from the 
streaming red jaws there hung now no tongue. And then, with a 
low strangled gurgle, once more she sprang. On this occasion the bird 
slightly altered her method of defence ; although the great wings opened, 
and the long neck, now more scarlet than white, shot out straight, the proud 
curve of the head withdrew at the last second. Wherewith the vixen— 
whilst missing her mark—was struck a violent blow, with the full force of 
the swinging neck, and fell, stunned, across the empty nest of rushes. 
No sooner had she fallen than the whole of the body but the limp brush, 
the pale tag floating on the water, became once again invisible beneath 
white flapping wings. There, with harsh hissing sounds, such as are made 
by enraged geese, I watched the swan finish off her victim by a violent 
stabbing of her beak into the vixen’s eyes. And then, as though taking 
stock of her battlefield, she sat back, panting, and gazed down at the 
corpse. Seeing no longer any resistance, she rose to her feet, slithered into 
the water, and made off in search of her young. 

For fully five minutes I must have sat where I was, inert, exhausted, 
as though I myself had been a third combatant in the deathly struggle so 
recently ended. And not till then did I move, nor even begin to think. 
From the moment I had leapt to my feet I had stood as though in a trance, 
my body, all my muscles, strained and taut. Now, suddenly, as I felt them 
slowly relax, a thought—forgotten since the beginning of the battle— 
returned to my mind. I smiled to myself, exultant with anticipation. 
Without further hesitation, rifle over one arm, I approached the vixen’s 
body. On sight of the mask I felt sick, and turned away. I hated blood ; 
but reinforced with what was in my mind I bent down and lifted the 
body, gripping it by the brush. I remember, as I left our unfinished 
fernery, being astounded at the animal’s weight. With sure, fast strides, rifle 
in one hand, vixen trailing from the other, I mounted the slope. Nor did 
I slacken my strides when from the top I caught sight in the distance of my 
brother, and another figure half-hidden by the trunk, standing under the 
beech tree. I walked straight on over the lawn, waiting for the moment 
when he should look up and behold what I was bringing for the beech’s 
branches. It was not, however, until I was within speaking-distance that 
he heard my approach, nor until that moment that the figure appeared 
from behind the tree-trunk, and I found myself walking straight towards 
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Aunt Clara. . . . But much nearer I did not proceed. A moment later, 
indeed, I came to a dead halt. For there, between the tree and my brother 
there stood staring at me an Aunt Clara I had never seen. True, her 
clothes were the same as usual, the same old gabardine, but what was 
strange—to me fantastic, frightening—was the attitude she struck, her very 
stance suggesting to me one possible of any other being but our Aunt 
Clara. She stood, leaning slightly forward, one knee bent, as though about 
to spring, and on her face an expression I saw afterwards for many nights 
in my dreams and that since I have not forgotten. Gone was the somewhat 
expressionless, austere look; gone the mild placidity, the rigid bearing 
of one who has led a passionless life—while, instead, the tiny stone-like 
eyes flashed and screwed themselves up with such venom as I watched 
them taking in first the body in my right hand and then the weapon, her 
gift, in my left, that, trembling, reminded of the last look I had seen on 
the face of the now lifeless vixen, my fingers unclenched themselves, and 
I let the body fall. Simultaneously, even as the weight sank to stillness 
at my feet, there came, more animal than human, a growling sound from 
the woman’s throat. I stared, my eyes as unable to move as my legs, 
transfixed as I had been by the sight cf the battle I had just witnessed. 
Terrified, I watched her, now almost in a crouching position, her arms 
rigid beside her, take a step towards me. Then, hesitating, she uttered a 
long moan, and, her head falling to her chest, all life seeming suddenly to 
vanish, her knees shook beneath her, she rolled over where she was, and 
burst into a paroxysm of uncontrollable weeping. 
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DANCERS OF THE 15TH CENTURY 
Woodcut from ‘“‘ Pageant of the Dance and Ballet” by 
Mark E. PeruGIni. Jarrold. 18s. 
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NASH—CARPENTER AND COURTIER 


By H. 5. GOODHART-RENDEL 


ASH’S architecture, now that most of it is gone, has come into 

popular favour. The new Regent Street has shocked Londoners 

into a realization of what they have lost, and an outcry has 

secured the reprieve of Carlton House Terrace. Mr. John 
Summerson’s admirable book about Nash* is certain, therefore, to be 
widely read, not only for its excellence as a biography but also for the topical 
interest of its subject. 

This interest it has acquired very recently. Until a few years ago a 
building had only to have been designed by Nash for people of taste to rush 
at it and try to change its appearance. Thus of Sion House, Tenby, Mr. 
Summerson tells us that it has been “ Italianized beyond recognition,” of 
Llysnewydd that it has been altered “‘ in the ’nineties to such an extent that 
it is now barely recognizable,” of the United Services Club that “ the 
exterior has been elaborated after Nash’s time,” of Sundridge Park that it 
has “suffered from a pretentious and costly attempt to turn it into an 
“Adam” building,” and of Ffynone that in 1904 ‘‘ the whole place was 
remodelled by Inigo Thomas in a style acceptable to the older Inigo rather 
than to Nash.” 

What was lately done deliberately is even now done inadvertently : it 
was only last year that the front of Nash’s own house in Dover Street was 
terribly mutilated, presumably by those ignorant of its architectural and 
historical value. In the design of this front Nash was at his best, and at his 
best he was very good indeed. Too much, on the other hand, can easily 
be claimed for many parts of the destroyed Regent Street considered 
separately, and for such surviving eccentricities as Sussex Place in Regent’s 
Park, or the parish church of Haggerston. Mr. Summerson makes no 
excessive claims, indeed the justice of his critical attitude is striking. “ As 
a collection of architectural achievements,” he says, “‘ the Park does not, 
perhaps, amount to very much. Not one of the terraces is good enough by 
itself to deserve the laurels which posterity has bestowed on Chambers or 
Soane. The terraces are too like rough sketches, arbitrarily and without 
adjustment enlarged into reality. They are full of ideas, and if the ideas are 
sometimes bad, they are also often original and apt.” The exterior’ of 
Southgate Grove Mr. Summerson praises as “‘ lovely,” a villa still remaining 
at Surbiton as “‘ particularly charming ” and the ingenuity shown in the 
cottages at Blaise as “‘ very engaging.” Childwall, however, he finds 
** dull,” the tidying up of Kentchurch Court “slick” and “not very 
admirable,” and Garnstone ‘‘ clumsy’ and only “‘ saved from ugliness by 


* John Nash, Architect to King George IV. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 
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the beauty of the green sandstone of which it is built.’”’ Nash, in short, was 
a very unequal designer and, as is well known, a very careless one. In his 
Gothic designs he often ‘‘ employed a ‘ ghost’ and may, for all we know, 
have had more than one.”’ His Palladianism was “‘ somewhat undisciplined ”’ 
and “readily coalesced with themes borrowed from Soane, romantic 
inventions of his own, or affectations from contemporary Paris.” His lack 
of scholarship, as Mr. Summerson rightly says, was ‘‘ shocking to his 
contemporaries ” and, if our age did not share his ignorance, would be 
shocking to us now. 

Yet Nash, common, pert little Nash with his pushfulness, his dis- 
ingenuousness, his tolerance of shoddy, was a great man in his way, as this 
biography of him clearly shows. Nothing in the enormous works he pro- 
moted was quite new in conception or anywhere near perfect in execution, 
but he got the enormous works done. ‘‘ The real cause of his success lay 
in this: that he was not only an architect, but a man of the world, a 
Londoner who had known his town in poverty and wealth, failure and 
success ; as a carpenter and as a courtier. . . . Everything essential to 
the pattern of contemporary life found some counterpart in his experience ; 
he was a Londoner first, a contriver second, an artist third ” 

Of John Nash’s parentage Mr. Summerson begins by saying that “ it 
is most likely that his father was William Nash, an engineer and mill- 
wright ” and afterwards assumes this probability as a certainty, making 
for John well-to-do uncles out of William’s brothers, a calico-printer and 
an apothecary. William worked in Lambeth and his widow lies buried at 
Carmarthen, and since it was to Carmarthen that young John fled after his 
failure in London as a speculative builder Mr. Summerson’s theory, which 
he supports by other evidence of probability, seems justified. Wherever 
born and of whatever parents John seems provably to have been thirty-one 
years old when in 1783 he was declared a bankrupt, although in later years 
he was wont to understate his age in order, Mr. Summerson thinks, “ to 
eliminate the bankruptcy and the speculative ventures which had turned 
out so deplorably.” 

During the twelve years or so that Nash was in Wales, he turned from 
builder (he called himself ‘‘ carpenter’) into architect, a transformation 
for which he was prepared by having worked in some capacity or other 
under Sir Robert Taylor between 1767 and 1778. The gaols at Carmarthen 
and Cardigan and the west front and chapter house of St. David’s Cathedral 
were designed by him before his return to London: of these only the 
front of Carmarthen gaol remains to-day. While he was still at Carmarthen 
he had begun also to design country houses, but all his more important 
work of this kind dates from after the formation of his peculiar and profit- 
able partnership with Humphrey Repton the landscape gardener. Of this 
partnership and of the assistance, mostly unacknowledged, that Nash 
received from Repton’s architect sons, Mr. Summerson tells much that is 
interesting and new. One house that he illustrates, Cronkhill in Shropshire, 
stands for three similar ones that in a sense must be phenomenal. Sug- 
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gestive in form of rural buildings in northern Italy, they were built before 
the illustrations of such buildings published by Normand and by Seheult 
had started in France the vogue for their imitation. Cronkhill differs from 
the usual irregular house produced under the influence of Payne Knight 
and his friends, it hints at the way Percier and Fontaine would behave in 
the country, but probably owes its character in the first place to Repton’s 
study of Romantic paintings of landscape. 

Returned from Wales to London, Nash set up in Dover Street, occupying 
there a house of no great pretension. In 1798 he married, whether as his 
first or second wife is not known, a beautiful girl said to have been greatly 
admired by the Prince of Wales, with whom Nash already was acquainted. 
Mrs. Nash was the daughter of an unprosperous coal merchant and twenty- 
one years younger than her husband. On their marriage the Nashes became 
suddenly rich and were constantly in the company of the Prince. The 
Dover Street house was combined with a house next door and sumptuously 
remodelled, and a castle was begun in the Isle of Wight. Meanwhile the 
country-house business was going so well that by 1802 Nash could afford 
to quarrel with Repton sufficiently to break the partnership without losing 
the architectural services of Repton’s younger son. 

Mr. Summerson gives good reasons for believing that in 1798, when 
Nash was still the little man and Repton the big one, the Prince of Wales 
had taken a fancy to his future protégé while the partners were at work 
upon improvements at the old Brighton Pavilion. Be this as it may, it is 
probable that when, eight years later, Nash accepted the seemingly subaltern 
post of architect to the department of Woods and Forests, it was in order 
to make some appearance of justification for the Royal favour upon which 
he had by then good reason to rely. He had held this post for barely four 
years when he secured the approval of a Special Commission and of the 
Treasury for the largest London improvement that has ever been made 
at one time. 

“* At this point,” Mr. Summerson writes, “‘ we are frustrated by tan- 
talizing ignorance of the relations existing between Nash and the Prince 
of Wales. . . . The first we hear . . . of the Prince’s enthusiasm for the 
project is in 1811, when he was reported to be ‘so pleased with this 
magnificent plan that he has been heard to say “it will quite eclipse 
Napoleon.” ’’? What we do know is that the new street from north to 
south that had been constantly proposed, and the long projected improve- 
ment of Marylebone Park, came in Nash’s scheme to provide a magnificent 
approach from Carlton House to a guingette or pleasure pavilion that was 
to be built in the park upon the borders of an ornamental canal. No wonder 
the Prince was pleased. 

Nash was fifty-eight years old when he first got to work upon his street 
and park, neither of which turned out at last exactly as he had intended. 
This probably did not trouble him greatly, his heart always being set 
rather upon the doing of things than upon the things when done. Of the 
years of astonishing activity during which he wrote persuasive reports, 
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inflamed doubting speculators, compromised between conflicting interests, 
convinced Government and his Royal patron that each wanted what the 
other intended should be done, and made not very much money pro- 
fessionally but a good deal by the way—of the years thus spent, Mr. 
Summerson tells an entertaining story. 

For the Royal patron himself Nash was constantly building. Over 
seventeen thousand pounds was spent by him on the cottage at Windsor 
that Royal Lodge now replaces and he did a great deal of work at Carlton 
House. At the Brighton Pavilion he borrowed the style of an abandoned 
design by Repton and produced stage by stage the “Indian” ensemble that 
sentimental people now so indiscriminatingly approve. Finally, in spite of 
his having been warned in 1814 that whatever the Prince might say it was 
“ not intended that any steps whatever should be taken towards erecting a 
New Palace,” in 1825 Buckingham House was being rebuilt under Nash 
in a style of great magnificence. Nash had pushed for a new palace upon 
another site until the King had made it clear that in this he declined to 
oppose the Government. Having lost his battle, however, he succeeded in 
spending over three hundred thousand pounds during the first three years 
of the rebuilding. 

At the end of this time it was estimated that four hundred thousand 
pounds more would be needed to finish the work begun, whereas Nash’s 
approved estimates had only amounted to two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds for the whole thing. Probably the excessive expenditure was 
immediately the fault of the King and only that of his architect in failing 
to restrain him. A Select Committee inquired into the matter, however, and 
came to conclusions unfavourable to Nash although not reflecting upon his 
professional integrity. Nor can the King’s support have seemed to Nash as 
certain and whole-hearted as it had been in former days, seeing that for the 
works then in progress at Windsor not Nash but Jeffry Wyatt had been 
chosen. Nevertheless Mr. Summerson can print a most creditable letter 
from the King to his Prime Minister, deploring the injustice with which 
Nash had been treated and desiring that he be made a baronet. This the 
Duke of Wellington refused to do. Moreover, the visible results of the 
enormous expenditure did not meet with the approval of the public, and 
on the death of the King a storm broke of almost universal indignation. In 
the October of 1830 Nash was dismissed by the Treasury and five years 
later, at the age of eighty-two or eighty-three, he died. 

The architecture of Buckingham Palace, and of Carlton House Terrace 
which was coeval with it, proved that Nash had outlived his epoch. In it 
there is little if any evidence of failing powers and very much that we of 
to-day can dispassionately admire, but at its time it did its tricks before 
an audience in flight, in flight from the theatre to the lecture room and the 
museum. Earnest theories and careful archeology were turning men’s 
minds from entertainment to edification, and Nash’s stucco scenery began 
to appear as unseemly as the behaviour of the coterie in which he passed 
his life. he cheap pretentiousness of his London facades, the ignorance in 
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their affected classicism, the ridiculousness of their sculpture, were 
criticized as moral rather than esthetic defects, and the cleverness displayed 
in their composition was overlooked. Since the Renaissance the ideal 
European architect has been the man who designs a building as completely 
as a painter paints a picture, whereas Nash’s idea of his function was that 
of the medizeval master who ordered and suggested his design rather than 
tied it down in detail. The medizeval master had good men to serve him, 
Nash had bad ; so that whereas every foot of a Gothic cathedral may have 
some value all that is worth having in a building of Nash’s could usually 
be drawn upon a visiting card. Nevertheless what could be drawn upon a 
visiting card would often be very well worth having indeed. 

The art that has of late been named town-planning was no new thing when 
Regent Street and Regent’s Park were projected, and Nash’s superiority 
in its practice lay in nothing so much as in the flexibility of his mind. It 
was this that enabled him to make good use of obstructions and unavoidable 
irregularities over which a more rigid, and perhaps one may add a more 
conscientious, designer might have come hopelessly to grief. It was this 
that enabled him to coax speculative builders, chafing at his imposed 
facades, to concede what did not matter to him in order to secure what did. 
In Mr. Summerson’s view this flexibility of mind was a characteristically 
English phase of romanticism, and Regent Street as its product may be 
considered to have been “ a unique and authentic contribution to European 
art.” “The romantic point of view,” he explains, “finds inspiration 
rather than obstruction in fortuitous circumstances . . . Repton made 
the ‘ true character ’ of a landscape his starting point ; Nash did the same 
with a town, but his ‘ true character ’ was concerned not with trees, hills 
and water, but streets, buildings, and the flow of traffic.” 

Turning from the subject of Mr. Summerson’s book to the book itself 
it would be difficult to say too much in praise of a biography so admirable. 
Nash the man and Nash the architect are authoritatively portrayed in an 
easy style that veils an extraordinary amount of research. The author seems 
to have visited every building of Nash’s that remains and to have consulted 
every document that could possibly throw light upon his matter. His 
judgements both upon architecture and upon human character are acute 
and modestly expressed, and the arrangement of his narrative is clear and 
skilful. From his labours there emerges the first clear portrait that has been 
drawn in words of John Nash, Architect to King George the Fourth. 
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ONE DAY THEY’LL MARRY 


By LESLIE HALWARD 


GREAT crowd came out of the football ground after the match. 

Bert Wooton got away as quickly as he could, but he had to wait 

for about twenty minutes before he could get on a tram to take 

him back into town. When the tram drew up he had to fight 
his way on to it. He went upstairs and managed to get a seat. Even after 
all the seats were taken, men kept coming up the stairs, pushing each other 
in the back. When the tram started there were at least a dozen standing 
down the centre. One man stood with his behind against Bert’s face. In 
a few minutes the air was thick with tobacco smoke. All the windows and 
both doors were shut tight. 

All, or nearly all, the men on the tram had been to the match. They were 
all discussing the game heatedly. According to most of them the members 
of the teams did not know how to play football. 

Bert got off at Water Street. The first on the left up Water Street was 
Moon Street. He turned up Moon Street and walked almost to the top, 
past the cycle factory, then turned up an entry, crossed an open yard, and 
opened the door of the house that stood in the far right-hand corner. This 
was where his girl, Alice Wittle, lived with her mother and father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wittle were in the kitchen. Mrs. Wittle was laying the 
table for tea. She was a thin, sallow-faced woman with two big protruding 
teeth. She had a wart on the side of her nose. Her husband was sitting on 
the edge of a rocking chair, close to the fire, leaning forward. He felt the 
cold very keenly. He was a wire-drawer at the metal works and the sweat 
poured from him all the time he was at work. Consequently, even in warm 
weather, as soon as he moved away from the intense heat he began to shiver. 
He was always exhausted when he got home and seldom moved out of his 
chair. The work was slowly killing him. He was small and thin, like his 
wife, and as he sat huddled on the chair he looked no bigger than a school- 
a He had a long straggling brown moustache, but his head was entirely 

ald. 

“What sort of a game was it?” he asked, as soon as Bert got into the 
room. 

“ Rotten,” said Bert. ‘‘ They lost, three one.” 

“* Lost ! To a team like that ! What was the matter with them ? ” 

‘“ That’s what I’d like to know,” said Bert. “ Ryland missed a penalty 
and Gordon skied the ball when he had an open goal in front of him. I 
never seen such play in my life! ” 

“Well, that’s a knock-out!” said Mr. Wittle. ‘‘ Lost three one to a 
team like that!’ He could not get over it. “‘ What was Mann doing ? ” 


““ He got carried off soon after the second half started. Somebody said 
he’d broke his leg.”’ 
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“That was a bit of bad luck.” 

“He didn’t do any good when he was on the field.” 

“Well, that’s a knock-out ! So they lost three one, eh ? ” 

Bert nodded. “ They ought to have won easy. Easy.” 

“Come and get your teas,” said Mrs. Wittle. 

** Where’s Alice ? ” asked Bert. 

“* She’s upstairs, getting ready, I suppose,”’ said Mrs. Wittle. ‘‘ I don’t 
know what on earth she’s doing all this time. Alice!’ she shouted, in a 
ws piercing voice. Bert winced and sucked his breath through his teeth. 

se! 
*“ Oh, for God’s sake don’t bawl so!” said her husband. 
Mrs. Wittle sighed, but did not answer. 
Bert heard Alice moving about in the bedroom. 
** Are you going to draw up to the table,” Mrs. Wittle asked her husband, 
or are you stopping there ?” 
** Tl sit here,” he said. 
“‘ What are you going to have ? A bit of salmon ? ” 
“No. I don’t want anything to eat.” 
“T got it in special for you. It’s the sort you like.”’ 
““ No,” he said. “ I don’t want anything to eat.” 
Mrs. Wittle sighed again. ‘‘ I don’t know, I’m sure, what I’m to do with 
you. You worry the life out of me.” 

“* T want a cup of tea,” said Mr. Wittle. “‘ That’s all.” 

“ Have just a bit of salmon. Just a taste.” 

“No!” shouted Mr. Wittle. “‘ I don’t want any blasted salmon, I tell 
you ! I want a cup of tea!” 

She poured a cup of tea and handed it to him, and he set it down on the 
hob. 

“Would you like a thin bit of bread and butter ?”’ she asked. “‘ I could 
cut it nice and thin.” 

He sank back in the rocking chair and closed his eyes, as if he were too 
tired to answer her. 

** T don’t know, I’m sure, what I’m to do with you,” she said. 

“ Leave me alone,” he said, still with his eyes closed. ‘‘ That’s what you 
want to do with me. Leave me alone, for God’s sake, and give me a bit of 

eace.”” 
3 Bert heard Alice on the stairs. A moment later she came into the room. 
She was a year younger than Bert. She was a handsome girl, but looked 
dowdy. She was the sort of girl that is called plain, yet with a little trouble 
she could have made herself quite attractive. She simply did not take the 
trouble. 

‘* Hello,” she said to Bert. “‘ Have you been to the match ?” 

** Yes,”’ said Bert. 

She did not ask him who had won or what sort of a game it was. She 
was not interested. 

“Come and get to the table,” said Mrs. Wittle. 
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They sat down at the table. 

‘“‘ Where are we going ?” asked the girl. 

“‘ Where you like,” said Bert. 

‘* What’s on at the Regal ?” 

“Norma Shearer in something,” he said. 

‘Oh, I like Norma Shearer,”’ she said. ‘‘ We’ll go there, shall we ? ”’ 

“ Tf you like,” he said. 

“Do you want to?” 

**T don’t care where we go,” he said. 

As soon as they had finished their tea they went out. It was about ten 
minutes’ walk to the Regal. They went and stood at the back of the queue for 
the shilling seats. Bert bought a paper from a youth who walked up and 
down the queue, and read the reports on the football matches. They moved 
slowly up as the people in the front of the queue entered the cinema. He 
went on reading the paper, ignoring Alice. She pretended to be inter- 
ested in what went on about her, but from time to time she looked at him 
and frowned and sighed hissingly or bit her lip or tapped the pavement 
sharply with her foot. 

They got inside at last, only to find that there were no seats vacant. 
They had to stand up at the back for about half an hour. When, finally, 
they obtained seats, Bert sank into his with a sigh so loud and prolonged 
that a woman in the row in front turned round and glared at him and said : 

“Sssh! ” 

The feature film turned out to be an extremely sentimental one. There 
were several long scenes so sad that a good many of the audience were in 
tears. Alice kept dabbing her eyes with her handkerchief. Bert was bored. 
He shuffled in his seat, picked his teeth with a pin, coughed, blew his nose 
loudly two or three times, once even took the paper out of his pocket and 
attempted to read it. These things so annoyed the girl, who enjoyed those 
sort of pictures, that she kept poking him with her elbow in order to 
silence him. At last he poked her, so hard that she could not restrain a cry. 
For the second time the woman in the row in front turned round and glared 
and said : 

abs C1 Ba 

Bert said : 

“‘ Shush yourself ! ” 

Two or three other people turned round. 

““ Be quiet ! ” 

S Orger t= 

Somebody at the back shouted : 

“Throw ’em out ! ” 

An attendant came walking down to see who was causing the disturb- 
ance. Everybody was quiet. 

The sentimental film was followed by a newsreel and then a comedy. 
Bert laughed uproariously at the comedy, slipping down in his seat until he 
could hardly see the screen. Alice, who saw nothing funny in the antics 
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of the comedian, kept clicking her tongue against the roof of her mouth and 
telling Bert not to be such a fool. 

It was about nine o’clock when they came out of the cinema. 

As soon as they got outside, Alice said : 

** T should think you tried to see what you could do!” 

Bert said nothing. He began to whistle. 

“You seem to like spoiling everything for me,”’ said the girl. 

“Don’t talk so damned sloppy ! ” said Bert. 

As a rule, if it was fine, they went for a walk round before going in to 
supper. It was fine to-night, so, in silence, they set off, walking slowly, the 
girl stopping every now and then to look in the shop windows. 

Just as they were passing a jeweller’s she pulled Bert’s arm. 

“Look at that lovely engagement ring!”’ she cried. ‘‘Isn’t it gor- 
geous ? And only six pounds!” 

“It’s all right,” said Bert, ‘‘ for them as have got the money.” 

“* Six pounds isn’t much.” 

** Not when you’ve got plenty.” 

He pulled her away. 

“Three of the girls who work by me are getting engaged this Christ- 
mas,” she told him. 

He did not say anything. 

“Some of them have been asking me when I’m going to get engaged,” 
she said. 

** Well, you can tell them from me that they can mind their own bloody 
business ! ’’ he said. 

“You needn’t use that language in front of me, if you use it at work,” 
she said. “‘ You know I don’t like it.” 

** And I don’t like the wenches at your place sticking their bloody noses 
into my affairs!” he said. 

“They don’t mean anything. After all, they’re my friends. It’s only 
natural they should take an interest in me.” 

Bert grunted. 

“They take a blasted sight too much interest in things that have got 
nothing at all to do with them.” 

“You can’t stop folks from talking,” said the girl. 

*“ Not if there’s something to talk about.” 

“There is something to talk about.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“* Well, we’ve been going together now for more than three years.” 

“* It’s got nothing to do with them if we’ve been going together for more 
than three-and-twenty years !” 

‘‘ Perhaps it hasn’t. But it’s got something to do with me.” 

‘‘ What are you getting at?” 

She did not answer. 

‘‘ What are you getting at ?” he said again. 

“‘ Tt’s time we were engaged.”’ 
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“Oh ? Who says so?” 


‘““T say so.” 

‘“‘ You say so ? Well, we'll get engaged when J say so!” 

They did not speak to each other again. 

When they reached home, Mrs. Wittle was alone in the kitchen. Mr. 
Wittle had gone to bed. The cloth was laid and bread and cheese and a jar 
of pickled onions set on the table. The kettle was boiling on the hob. 

“Your father’s bad to-night,’ Mrs. Wittle said to Alice. ‘‘ He’s hardly 
got the strength to raise his hand.” 

Alice said nothing. She took off her hat and coat and went up into the 
bedroom. Bert hung his on a hook on the back of the kitchen door, then sat 
down in Mr. Wittle’s rocking chair by the fire. 

‘He worries the life out of me,’ Mrs. Wittle said to Bert. “‘I don’t 
know, I’m sure, what I’m to do with him. He gets worse every day.” 

ude said nothing. He lit a cigarette, drew deeply at it, and stared into 
the fire. 

‘“* What are you going to have for your suppers?” Mrs. Wittle asked, 
when Alice came downstairs again. 

Bert said that he would have some bread and cheese and some pickled 
onions. 

‘What do you want, Alice ?”’ 

“‘ Nothing,” the girl said. Her eyes were red. 

** What’s the matter with you ?”’ 

** Nothing.” 

“Then why don’t you want your supper ?”’ 

“Tm not hungry.” 

** Aren’t you well?” 

“Yes, I’m all right, I tell you ! I’m not hungry, that’s all! ” 

“* All right,” said her mother. “I only asked you. You needn’t bite my 
nose off.” 

“Well, I told you I wasn’t hungry, didn’t I?” said the girl. ‘“‘ You 
don’t want me to eat for the sake of eating, do you ?”’ 

“* All right. All right. That’ll do, then. Come and get yours, Bert.” 

Bert sat down at the table and ate his bread and cheese and pickled 
onions and drank two cups of tea. Mrs. Wittle also had some tea and ate a 
slice of bread and butter. Alice sat in the rocking chair, her hands lying 
loosely in her lap. She did not speak, and neither Bert nor her mother 
addressed her. 

Promptly he had finished his supper, Bert got up from the table. 

“Tm shoving off,” he said. 

He put on his hat and coat. Alice got up, and they went into the scullery 
and stood in the dark by the back door. ‘They always had to say good night 
in the scullery, for there was no front room to the Wittles’ house. 

They stood in silence for some minutes, close together. The girl’s hands 
hung at her sides. Bert’s were pushed into his trousers pockets. His head 
was turned away from her. 
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Presently she put her arms round his shoulders, turned his face towards 
her, and kissed him on the mouth. 


“Pm sorry,” she said. ‘‘ I didn’t mean to be nasty.” 
He did not ‘Speak. 


““ You won’t take any notice of what I said, will you? 

He made no sign. 

She kissed him again and pressed her body against his. 

“*T love you, Bert,” she said. 

He strained away from her at first. Then suddenly his arms were about 
her and he was holding her so tightly that she could scarcely breathe. He 
began to tremble. His mouth against hers was open and wet. He began 
caressing her, urgently. 

She turned her head away. 


“Don’t,”’ she whispered. ‘‘ Don’t, Bert. Mother might come in ‘a 
> vnhisp g 
He took no notice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NEW SCHOOLS OF POETRY 


(To the Editor of HE LonDoN MERCURY AND BOOKMAN.) 

IR,—I must differ unconditionally from Mr. Vandermere Fleming’s contention, 

expressed in the course of his challenge to me in your last issue, that “if a poem 
is really intelligible it can always bear translation into a foreign tongue.” To attempt 
such a procedure appears to me to be merely one degree more futile than to attempt 
to convert any good poem into prose of the same language. It is therefore with a full 
consciousness of absurdity that I forward to you a prose rendering of Miss Bowes 
Lyon’s poem which has been approved as fulfilling Mr. Fleming’s conditions by one 
of the authorities to whom Mr. Fleming referred me. 


A WOMAN KNITTING 


A thousand years the flesh of the wool growing 

between my fingers, cast on or cast off 

by shifting needles, by the unfertile bone, 

the sturdily-flowing 

wool was, for a thousand years, the tough 

smooth strand of life, and I, the woman vigilant, wore my heavy crown. 


The future between finger and thumb, informed, 

fulfilled, made ponderable by the weight of longing, 

how must I wear it, now my vision mended 

is strictly wound into a ball of pain ? 

Whence came the wild-bee stitches warmly thronging, 

as though mid-summer’s murmuring thoughts had swarmed ? 
Ah bloom of flesh! A thousand years are ended, 

and I, the spirit, the vagrant, am uncrowned again. 


LANIFICA 
Mille per annos inter digitos meos producitur lanicium 
corpus, dum acus mobiles, ebor infertile, licia nunc 
addunt nunc mittunt, per mille annos continuo lapsum 
flumine producitur: producitur vite leve lentumque filum : 
ego femina vigil gravem fero coronam. 
Tempus futurum inter indicem pollicemque comprehensum, 
gravi desiderio informatum et perfectum, pondus accipit 
et plenitudinem : quomodo onus feram, cum iam emendatus 
visus dolore constrictus sit et contortus ? 
Unde exorta est illa liciorum glomeratio, 
unde illud somniorum velut apium media estate 
ferventium examen ? 
Eheu florem carnis ! Sunt mille iam anni 
peracti: ego animula vagula gravem deposui coronam. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


[The authority in question is Dr. Cyril Bailey, the Public Orator of the University 
of Oxford, who writes of the version provided by Mr. Verschoyle : 

“T regard this as an adequate rendering of the poem, which with the assistance of a 
few explanatory notes, can be construed as a consecutive piece of Latin—C.B.” 
—Editor, THe Lonpon Mercury.] 
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IR,—Miss Bowes Lyon’s poem might go better into Sapphics than into Latin 
prose ; for example : 


Mi coronatz graviter capillos 

Mille abhinc annos operosiori 

Vividam tactu digitis placebat 
Plectere lanam. 


The following is a prose version which I might offer in acceptance of Mr. Fleming’s 
challenge, premising (1) that if I have made any “‘ howlers ” they are not to invalidate 
the test ; and (2) that neither is the style of the Latin, which anyhow is meant to be 
like that of Apuleius, not of Cicero. 


Quz carnosa tactu lana mihi mille per annos micantium acuum aridis ossibus et 
mucronibus modo addita modo adempta inter digitos augebat opus et in textum quasi 
fluviale exundabat, eadem simul lentum mollemque vite funem torquere videbatur. 

Sed quz tunc gravi corona redimita expectabam, jam cognita perfecta cupidinibusque 
onerosa inter digitum et pollicem teneo; doloris tamen non lane in pilam valde esse 
contorta sanior oculi vis intelligit. Quomodo nunc me illa veste induam ? Unde telarum 
illarum quasi apium apricantium dulcedines mentem frequentabant ? Unde sub Jove 
sereno conscia mens illarum cogitationum tamquam apium murmurantium, ut ait Vergilius. 

““ Nare per zstatem liquidam suspexerit agmen ?” Eheu, fuit Venus mea. Millesimus 
annus finitus est. En me vagulam animulam et corona exutam ! 


I am, yours, etc., 
HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM. 
7, Heathview Gardens, S.W.15. 


SHAKESPEARE IN GERMAN 


IR,—To the best of my belief, news has not yet reached this country of the work 

of a highly-gifted German scholar, Walter Josten of Bonn. At a time of national 
festivity, when the works of our national poet are conspicuous by their absence from 
the West-End stage, it is interesting and instructive to note that in Germany the cult 
and study of Shakespeare has taken on a fresh lease of life in the form of new trans- 
lations, two of which, ‘‘ Hamlet ” and “ Richard ITI,” were produced a short time ago 
in Heidelberg and Bonn respectively. 

The existence of these new translations is due almost to chance. In 1929, Walter 
Josten, a teacher of dramatic art and elocution, became aware of a certain lack in A. W. 
v. Schlegel’s rendering of “To be or not to be.” He immediately consulted the 
original, and found, as he had expected, that the accepted translation failed in almost 
every respect to reproduce the spirit of the English verse. Herr Josten made his own 
translation of this speech by way of experiment, and this was favourably received by 
several eminent producers and scholars of dramaturgy. From this experiment came 
the idea of a new and complete translation of “‘ Hamlet,” to be followed by “ Macbeth” 
and three other tragedies. Finally Herr Josten decided to recast both “ Hamlet ” and 
‘“< Macbeth,” and it was this new version of the former that was recently produced in 
Heidelberg. 

Needless to say, it was asked: why should it be necessary to re-translate Shake- 
speare, when Schlegel’s work had stood the test of time and was apparently as good 
as any German version was likely to be ? To this Dr. Josten replied at some length, 
the gist of his argument being as follows : 
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The translations of Schlegel are no doubt excellent in their way, but they are 
practically pure Schlegel without any Shakespeare. Schlegel was a romantic poet 
under the influence of Herder and the firebrand-romantic Schiller ; hence his render- 
ing of Shakespeare’s verse is no more than a paraphrase, in terms of German roman- 
ticism of the “ Sturm und Drang ” period. In spirit, in language, and above all in 
rhythm, these translations are no more Shakespearean than, say, ““ Die Rauber,” or 
“‘ Kabale und Liebe.” 

The most obvious weakness of Schlegel’s verse, which is readily apparent to non- 
Germans, is his persistent use of the weak, feminine ending in rounding off his lines. 
Dr. Josten detests this and has set himself the task of reproducing, not merely the 
meaning and spirit of the original, but in addition the rhythm, the order of words, 
and even the sound: I am sorry that lack of space forbids my giving examples to 
illustrate this. You must believe me when I say that the translator has succeeded im no 
small degree in transferring the sound of the original to the German version. 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL RIVIERI. 


89, Elm Park Mansions, S.W.10. 


HOWARD OVERING STURGIS 


IR,—The article on Howard Overing Sturgis in your May number is inaccurate 

in certain important particulars. Mr. Russell Sturgis, his father, was not the “ head 
of a great American banking house” but of Messrs. Baring. Howard was born a 
British subject and remained so of choice: his brother (not half-brother) Julian and 
his eldest brother Harry Parkman were naturalized and Harry became a Member of 
Parliament. Howard did not “ lose much money ”’: he paid away certain large sums 
for friends, but even so his will was declared at £60,000. 

I am, Sir, 
13, Eaton Place. PORTSEA. 


THE INIQUITY OF FASHION 


EAR SIR,—What, precisely, are your readers to believe? Having read Mr. 

Philip Hendy’s appreciation of the Kauffer exhibition I turn to Mr. MacColl—who 
quite savagely voices ‘‘ the truth ” in cultured accents—telling us that ‘“‘ Mr. Kauffer 
. . . has been too easily contented by his flatterers and his own readiness, and has 
missed the difficult track.” As a humble worker in the same field of endeavour as 
Mr. Kauffer, may I be allowed to endorse all that Mr. Hendy says. 

I am, Sir, 
AusTIN COOPER. 
Arts Club. 


[In the domain of art, as Henry James once said, we are not under theological 
government.—Ep. ] 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. Stratford-on-Avon. 
GLAMOROUS NIGHT. Drury Lane. 
SHALL WE REVERSE ? Comedy Theatre. 


HE popularity of the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon is already such 

that it may give offence to those of us in whom there isa touch of Signor 
Pococurante: ‘‘ Perhaps I should be fonder of Shakespeare if so many ordinary 
people did not profess to enjoy him.” For the new Memorial Theatre has achieved 
popularity before becoming what it has been the dream of its founders and their 
hard-working inheritors to make it—the centre and spring of Shakespearean inter- 
pretation in England. The limited achievement is none the less a very remarkable 
thing. When the new theatre was opened four years ago and all the celebrants were 
rejoicing in the beauty and comfort of the auditorium and the marvellous mechanical 
resourcefulness of the stage, it would have been tactless to enquire how this spacious 
playhouse was to be filled night after night during a Festival lasting without a break 
from April until September. Shortage of money had thinned out the American visitors, 
and it was hardly to be expected that every afternoon train from London would be 
crowded with ardent Shakespeareans. That the motor-car had made Stratford a 
suburb of Birmingham and that every night it would bring to the theatre hundreds 
from Warwickshire and Gloucestershire seemed at the time a rather facile forecast. 
Yet that is precisely what happened during the first season and has continued to 
happen since. The theatre’s mainstay is the population of the Midlands which runs 
over to Stratford after tea in its cars and motor-coaches to dine and see a play. It is 
largely due to this local support that the new theatre has prospered, and the governors 
could this year announce a profit of £1,200 after paying nearly £6,000 in entertain- 
ment tax. 

From this tax Shakespearean performances in the theatre are in future to be exempt, 
and larger profits may reasonably be anticipated. All this is extremely gratifying so far 
as it goes, but it would be lamentable if this steady public patronage should lead to 
any relaxation of the efforts being made to improve the standard of acting. ‘This year 
the standard is rather below that of last year, which was not high. I should in fairness 
say that this criticism is based on the performances of the first fortnight of the Festival. 
During that time the company, playing every day except Sunday, and sometimes twice 
a day, must appear in seven new productions and cannot be expected to do itself full 
justice. These are hard conditions, yet not so hard that one may not feel quality or the 
absence of it. It was easy to see that there were plenty of eager and capable young 
players on the stage and that there was a solid backing of the competent and 
experienced. But when all allowances had been made the principals, with the exception 
of Mr. Randle Ayrton, whose Shylock was a fine piece of realistic work, were dis- 
appointing. 

Antony and Cleopatra was the only one of the tragedies attempted and here Mr. Roy 
Emerton, after a superb beginning which established the rarity of Antony and the 
splendour of his dalliance, dwindled into a sodden sensualist. Miss Catherine Lacey 
came as near as unimpassioned accomplishment could bring her to Cleopatra, but 
though she deserved a better Antony she would have been overshadowed by one who 
happened to be distinguished. Mr. Emerton afterwards achieved a richly comic 
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Parolles, but it was hard to forgive him for the penalties he had enforced on an excellent 
production of the Festival’s only tragedy. Miss Gwynne Whitby was in similar case. 
Admirable as the mischievous Maria of last year’s production of Twelfth Night and 
many other characters of the same order, she was a lugubrious Rosalind in this year’s As 
You Like It. And Miss Jean Shepeard, who has always seemed to promise well in modern 
plays on the London stage, was a spiritless Jessica, and in All’s Well That Ends Well 
she gave us Helena’s pertinacity but not her passion. On the credit side along with 
Mr. Ayrton’s Shylock may be placed Mr. Roy Byford’s Falstaff. Mr. Byford is an old 
hand at Falstaff, but he can hardly ever have bettered the performance he gave in 
this year’s Henry IV, Part I, so much did he enjoy Falstaff, so deftly did he com- 
municate his enjoyment. 

It was Mr. Iden Payne’s first festival as director of the theatre in succession to Mr. 
Bridges-Adams. His work was chiefly remarkable for its quickness and firmness. He 
produced Antony and Cleopatra in a naturalistic setting which had many merits but 
the grave demerit of dwarfing the actors. The rest of his productions made use of the 
Elizabethan penthouse, a convention, or rather the modification of a convention which 
for the sake of mobility incurs the risk of monotony. Mr. Payne handled it skilfully, 
especially in All’s Well That Ends Well, the most satisfying of the traditional pro- 
ductions of the Festival. For the most distinguished, indeed the only really distin- 
guished work of the year—Mr. Komisarjevsky’s version of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor—was not at all traditional and hardly at all Shakespearean. Mr. Komisar- 
jevsky is now the chartered jester of Stratford. For several years past he has cleft in 
twain the hearts of good Shakespeareans, leaving them painfully divided between 
admiration for his brilliant stagecraft and resentment at his preposterous misinter- 
pretations of the plays. This time there is a point in his jest which even the sternest 
traditionalists will value, for though he has turned the comedy of Elizabethan bourgeois 
life into a European farce, translating the humour of the text into terms of colour and 
music, not only is the stage always amusingly and decoratively significant but it gives 
us proof that there is a purely fantastic side to Falstaff which may be separated from 
the rest of him and remain delightfully recognizable. All the same, it is a disturbing 
reflection that this clever piece of “ theatre’ should be the most vital thing in the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford. 

In the last few years the light musical stage, influenced perhaps by the film, has 
been inclined to discover some sort of pretext for the pretty spectacles which it 
presents. Mr. Coward, Mr. Cochran and Herr Charell have each staged musical plays 
that made a deliberate attempt to attain pictorial unity and significance. In Glamorous 
Night at Drury Lane Mr. Ivor Novello makes the same attempt, but the story he 
chooses to tell turns out to be unsuited to grandiose spectacle. The result is that story 
and spectacle are at grips with each other throughout the evening, and those who are 
interested in the one will probably feel that there is much too much of the other. A 
happier attempt on an intimate scale is Shall We Reverse? the new piece at the 
Comedy, in which Mr. Arthur Macrae hits upon just the right kind of tale—the 
pursuit of a coquette up and down the branches of her family tree—to make all his 
charming and amusing stage pictures bear upon each other and give us a sense both 
of spectacle and progression. In June and Miss Sydney Fairbrother and Mr. Robert 
Hales he has principals who serve his purpose admirably, and there is no better musical 
show in town. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—PAINTING AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


AST year at the Royal Academy was hailed by The Times art critic as ‘‘ Stanley 
Spencer’s Year.” This year, owing to his quarrel with the Council and the 
prominence given to it by the Press, is phenomenally ‘“‘ Stanley Spencer’s Last Year,”’ 
though his three accepted pictures are exhibited under protest from himself. In 
Builders the hods and their great cubes of hot-coloured bricks make an emphatic, 
energetic rhythm back and forth. It is cooled and intercepted by a strange white 
wooden framework propped against the brick wall behind, while the men themselves 
give some relief to the heated colour of so much baked clay by their drabs of slaty 
blue and green. It is a vivid, plastic and compact design. But the poor builders have 
to make a sad sacrifice to it, forced into a mechanical scheme brutally, with figures 
sliced into shape and features shorn. One hoped that, when Spencer had rid himself 
in the chapel at Burghclere of the horror of his war experience, he would find a more 
tranquil world awaiting him. But he seems to find less harmony in the domestic 
scene. What gives expression to this picture is less the silent co-operation of the 
builders than the shrieking protests of the birds they have disturbed. In Workmen in 
the House pandemonium invades the whole design, the large patterns offering each 
other violent opposition, the workmen now monstrously jointed, the woman and her 
child dazzling one by their exuberant flesh. The perversity in the imagination which 
so frenzies and distorts its human beings is betrayed by the fact that when Spencer 
paints The Scarecrow, Cookham, he paints it with a tranquil naturalism. He even 
partly screens its crooked back with tender sweet-pea blooms giving a lyrical 
quality to the commonplace landscape which it rules, to the trampled allotment 
paling, the flat fields, the red villas staring from the line of distant hills. Spencer’s 
actual painting is lacking in surface texture. He makes up for this by giving to the 
whole design a pattern texture which has here a most delicate and moving quality. 
The whole design is knit firmly and beautifully together by the pattern of the forms. 
Spencer’s resignation will bring relief, no doubt, to most of the visitors to the 
Academy. No longer accosted with his importunate request that they should bring 
with them their imaginations, they will be free to spend all their time in spotting the 
beauties and the beauty-spots that they already know. Its President’s opinion of the 
purpose of the Royal Academy was made plain in his speech at the banquet on May 
6th : 

“‘ They [the Academicians as a body] were convinced that the main trend of art would 
only flourish in the development of a healthy tradition which kept in touch with the 
sympathies and perceptions of ordinary people. For how could the public benefit by art 
which it did not understand and which had very little or no relation to nature ? No great 
exhibition such as the Royal Academy could cater alone for connoisseurs or ‘ highbrows,’ 
but must provide also for people of unsophisticated taste who visited the galleries to find 
enjoyment and the satisfaction of their own tastes. To do that they must have before 
them works that were intelligible, appealing and attractive. . . .” 

We may picture the first President turning over and over in St. Paul’s at this 
ignoble admission, but we cannot picture a Royal Academy exhibition becoming in 
our lifetime anything but the dress parade it is. Spencer’s particular admirers may 
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even be glad that he is no longer to be in so anomalous a position. But there is some- 
thing profoundly shocking in this lack of sympathy between the body officially repre- 
senting art in England and the one Englishman who possesses a visual imagination 
of this force. The irony, moreover, is that the distortions which give to that imagin- 
ation its repellent quality are perhaps largely the product by reaction of the Royal 
Academy point of view. The British attempts to produce a classical beauty of form 
have resulted almost without exception in such inane productions and at the same 
time in so much public adulation of their authors that the reaction the other way in 
any sensitive artist wishing to preserve his personality is liable to be extreme. 

Those who think that the days of Leighton and Alma Tadema are over should 
look at The fudgment of Paris by Russell Flint. One could not believe that this 
worn-out theme could have yet another death to die. But for deadness this has out- 
died anything of Leighton’s. And the banality of the expression is quite equalled 
by the incompetence of the means. There is no composition. Neither forms nor colours 
have any relation to each other, emotional or formal. Nor in themselves have they any 
quality but their shine. If it is not surprising that classicism survives only in the 
polish, one might expect a little more from the tradition of Constable. Yet, while there 
is nothing in the landscapes of Arnesby Brown or Priestman which is not in those of 
Constable, there is nothing of Constable in Priestman or in Arnesby Brown. One might 
similarly couple the names of Sargent and de Glehn, of Monet and Stokes. All art, 
of course, is derivative, and one may gain a pleasant sense of continuity from recog- 
nizing the germ of one good thing still active in another. But in the Academy there is 
no development, only retrogression. All that remains is the brittle husk. In Stokes’ 
Where the Rooks roost at Renvyle, for instance, bare trees by a river outlined vaguely 
against a sunset sky make a typical Monet subject, with the rooks as an added touch 
of English sentiment. Here is Monet’s simplification of form by making it absorb 
the colour, but there is not Monet’s corresponding simplification of design. There 
is onlya muddle. The coloursare Monet’s in one of his more banal moments, but they 
have little of their atmospheric relevance. The purple clouds behind the treetops are 
struggling to get in front of them and the red foliage behind their bases has got in 
front of everything. 

Sickert and John give the only colour to this procession of the Royal Academicians. 
This year Sickert has deposited his Diploma work, Sta. Maria della Salute, Venice. 
It is one of his earlier paintings, and the familiar, flaunting ornament of the Grand 
Canal shimmers with all its graceful bulk in a richly coloured twilight. The rest of 
his exhibits are in his present manner. The full-length life-size Viscount Castlerosse 
dominates the whole exhibition with its arrogant assertion of a whole character by 
ne attitude struck in a blazing light within a scant design of arid brown and white and 

ue, 

Three of the five portraits by John are painted with an equal economy of paint, 
though they have not Sickert’s drastic simplicity. Their colour and light are prettier, 
more complex and less forceful, just as the liveliness of the character is more 
superficial, more worked up. Lord David Cecil, indeed, is given a predatory sparkle 
wholly extraneous. But Miss Thelma Cazalet, M.P., is painted with John’s keenest 
zest. This paint is paint, not coloured draughtsmanship. In the serious and sympa- 
thetic head it relies upon its quality more than on its colour, while in the daffodil 
jacket and the scarlet chair against the black piano the colour blazes out triumph- 
antly. John has let himself go again. 


PHILIP HENDY 
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MUSIC—COVENT GARDEN 


HE season opened with a revival of Lohengrin. Our fathers used to approach the 

mature masterpieces of Wagner by way of The Flying Dutchman, Tannhaiiser, 
and Lohengrin, but to-day the process is reversed, and the ardent Wagnerian is far less 
familiar with the early works than with the Ring. After the marvellous texture, at once 
symphonic and polyphonic, of Tristan and Gétterdammerung, what are we now to make 
of the excessive squareness, the extreme rhythmic lifelessness of Lohengrin ? We may 
in the first place discover in the Ortrud-Telramund scene not a mere foretaste of the 
Ring, but a long stretch of music in Wagner’s mature style. But there is another 
quality in Lohengrin which never reappeared : the peculiar radiance and purity of the 
music allotted to both Lohengrin and Elsa. If we are bored with the processions and 
the endless fanfares, we may set against them the unique beauty of Lohengrin’s arrival 
and departure, of Elsa’s dream, and of her song to the breezes and her scene with 
Ortrud in Act 2. 

The third performance included three representations new to London. Max Hirzel 
presented a fairly satisfactory knight, a little too homely and business-like in move- 
ment. He seemed unwilling to modulate his pleasant tenor below a mezzo-forte, 
although it carried excellently : he was at his best in the bridal scene. Sabine Kalter 
employed a wide and subtle range of tone-colour in building up an excellent portrait 
of Ortrud, which only lacked the sheer vocal weight required by the big declamatory 
passages. As Elsa, Elisabeth Rethberg, one of the finest living sopranos, made a 
welcome return to Covent Garden. Her singing is always beautifully controlled, pure 
in line, classical rather than romantic in taste: and it cannot be denied that the 
warm personality and romantic style of Lotte Lehmann bring her familiar Elsa rather 
closer to Wagner’s conception. But Rethberg is a great singer who must not be allowed 
to remain absent from Covent Garden for another ten years. It was only by a last- 
minute accident that she gave a single Bohéme at the end of last season, and was 
so successful that presumably she had to be re-engaged this year—to sing Dorota, 
Jaroslavna, and one Elsa ! One of the greatest exponents of Verdi’s dramatic heroines 
is engaged, after ten years, for the first season that contains no Verdi at all ; is it too 
much to hope that another year she should give us a part for which she is famous in 
New York, Amelia in Szmon Boccanegra, a magnificent work revised by Verdi just 
before the Otello period, and quite unknown to London ? 

The minor parts of King Henry and Telramund were in the safe hands of Alexander 
Kipnis and Herbert Janssen. Kipnis declaims beautifully, but gave the impression 
of nursing some of his upper notes. His voice is less perfectly placed than Janssen’s 
baritone, which ranged easily over the entiré compass of Telramund’s music. His 
work this season has been on an even higher level than before ; both as singer and as 
artist he has grown in stature and he even succeeded in making Telramund’s Charge 
interesting—a considerable feat. 

On the whole the staging represented an advance on previous efforts. There was an 
excellent sunrise in Act 2, processions were well managed and did not impede each 
other, and the swan moved a little less spasmodically than usual. The lighting has 
improved throughout. Perhaps it was over-economical not to provide Lohengrin and 
Elsa with a bed, although they were not destined to feel the lack. Under Sir Thomas 
Beecham the orchestral playing was throughout sensitive and well controlled ; only the 
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gentle rebuke administered by The Times the night before to the drummer seemed 
merely to have infuriated him, and some climaxes—for instance, that in the Prelude— 
consisted of a background of solid tone behind a barrage of drumming. 

After Lohengrin, L’Italiana in Algieri presented as great a contrast as can be 
imagined. Last year’s tentative revival of Cenerentola has led to a positive spate of 
Rossini this season. The light-hearted absurdity of his comic operas makes a welcome 
foil to the splendours and solemnities of Wagner. And for the all-important florid 
contralto parts we are lucky to have so accomplished an artist as Conchita Supervia. 
Not only do the notes lie easily in her range, but she can make the florid passages 
something more than mere ornament : so that, like Rosa Ponselle in La Traviata, she 
fills them with significance and dramatic point, now comic, now pathetic. Add to this 
the fact that she is an excellent actress with a very attractive stage presence: and it 
will be seen how much the Rossini revival owes to her. After her pathetic Cinderella 
last year she has now created a totally different personality—the Isabella of L’ Italiana, 
captivating the audience from the moment when, perfectly groomed and gowned, she 
alights upon the Algerian shore, concerned only for her Pomeranian and her parasol. 
Nino Ederle as her lover—an Italian enslaved to the Bey of Algiers—sang pleasantly 
after a rather rough beginning : and the buffo part of Taddeo was sung without undue 
exaggeration, but with full comedy, by Carlo Scattola. Mustafa (Vincenzo Bettoni) 
has a difficult part: but he contrived not to parody himself and to give some good 
singing as well as some vastly amusing acting. The music of Act 1 is by far the best in 
the opera: and the very involved nonsense of the plot was only just made up for by the 
music of the last two acts. The spectacle was charming. Gabriel Volkoff had designed 
a beautiful curtain, the Algerian ship bearing down on the Italian, while two windy- 
cheeked cherubs on either side drove them one against another: and his idea of the 
Bey of Algiers’ taste in decoration hit exactly the true Oriental mixture of splendour 
and tawdry vulgarity. Altogether it was a good evening’s entertainment and although 
one may imagine that the Rossini revival will probably end here, one cannot be too 
pleased to have been able to hear L’Jialiana in such excellent circumstances. 1 


MARTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


THE OLD KING AND THE YOUNG KING. German. 
DRAKE OF ENGLAND. British. 

LES MISERABLES. American. 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. German. 
SHIPYARDS. British. 


ie is far too easy to get an effect of realism in historical films—or books—simply 
by modernizing the past. The process must always lead to psychological distortion, 
for human consciousness varies from one century to another ; and the modernizers 
are also led to suggest that only personal causes matter. A good historical film, 
it seems to me, must hold a balance between persons and events, between 
private and public motives of behaviour; and The Old King and the Young King 
does this better than any historical film I can remember. Its period is the 
first half of the eighteenth century, and the chief characters are Frederick I, 
King of Prussia, played by Emil Jannings, and his son Fritz, later Frederick the 
Great. The old King is a puritanical autocrat, devoted to military discipline, and 
Fritz wants to live elegantly in the French style, gambling and playing the flute. 
Eventually, after a futile attempt to escape to England, Fritz is compelled to watch 
the execution of his friend and ally, Lieutenant Katte ; and he surrenders. Coldly, he 
turns to mastering the details of statecraft ; he marries the woman chosen for him— 
and Prussia’s military future is assured. 

Jannings gives an impressive performance, forcible and yet humanly credible 
and he has fine support from Werner Hinz as Fritz and from Claus Clausen 
as Katte. Immense care has been taken over the period details, but they are 
not allowed to smother the film, nor the impression it conveys of dealing 
with a critical moment in Prussian history—a moment whose results are perhaps still 
influencing Europe to-day. But the story moves slowly ; there is no love interest, and 
the women characters are shadows. It is a film for those who are ready to enjoy history 
without the sweet sauce of conventional entertainment. 

Drake of England, produced at Elstree under the inspiration of the Jubilee, belongs 
mostly to the days when historical producers were content with plenty of fighting 
and plenty of patriotic rhetoric. Drake, played by Matheson Lang, is a vigorous 
figure, but he is too polished—too nearly an Elizabethan gentleman, which Drake 
never was—and in the early sequences he looks too mature. Drake was twice married, 
but in the film his second wife, Elizabeth Sydenham, is transformed into 
his one and only sweetheart, whom he courts at some length and marries secretly 
in a village church. This conventional romance might not matter so much if 
it were not allowed to overshadow Drake’s friendship with ‘Thomas Doughty, which 
we have to take largely for granted. Hence the tragic events during the voyage of the 
Golden Hind, when Drake reluctantly sentences Doughty to death, lose a good deal of 
their effect, though they are not badly done. Doughty’s execution is not shown— 
only the wine-cup, which Drake has thrown overboard after sharing it for the last 
time with his friend, is followed briefly by the camera as it sinks under the sea. 

The whole film is an equally curious mixture of good and bad. ‘The costumes are 
often excellent and the photography has its moments, but there are other times when 
the studio settings, with a background of painted clouds, are absurdly old-fashioned. 
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The Armada battle has some graphic touches, but again there are moments, when 
boarding parties are struggling to get from one ship to another, which suggest too 
plainly a gala night at the local swimming-bath. Far the best acting comes from Miss 
Athene Seyler as Queen Elizabeth, but she is hampered partly by the flatness of the 
dialogue and partly by poor support from Burleigh, who is not well cast ; and here 
another dramatic opportunity is missed, for between the rival policies of Burleigh and 
Drake there ought to be a strong and serious conflict. The film is much more skilful 
in its camera-work, and often more finished in its details, than most patriotic melo- 
dramas, but a patriotic melodrama in essence it remains—and as such it is sure to be 
very popular. 

Now to pass from history to the filming of two famous novels, Les Misérables and 
The Brothers Karamazov. It is impossible to get more than a few fragments of 
either on to the screen in an hour and a half, and I think that all such novels would 
be better left alone. Les Misérables, however, is remarkable for a virtuoso performance 
by Charles Laughton, who turns Javert—the austere policeman who hunts down Jean 
Valjean, the reformed convict—into an emotional fanatic with a pale face, enormous 
jack-boots and quivering lips. It is a brilliant and disturbing performance, but out 
of place in a Hollywood picture which in other respects is a moderately efficient tale of 
escapes and pursuits—exciting at times but inclined to drag during the intervals 
between one phase of the great man-hunt and the next. 

Mr. Laughton, in fact, should have stepped across to join the Karamazov family, 
for in that sombre and violent atmosphere his Javert would be thoroughly at home. 
Actually, however, the atmosphere of this version of Dostoievsky’s novel is more 
German than Russian, for the film was made by the Terra company as far back as 
1930 and belongs in style to the celebrated German “ classics” of a slightly earlier 
period. It was shown here by the Film Society in 1932, but the Censor has always 
refused to grant it a public licence, and its appearance at the Academy last month 
was due to the granting of special permission by the L.C.C. The acting, with Fritz 
Kortner as Dmitri, Anna Sten as Grushenka and Fritz Rasp as Smerdyakov, is 
unusually good, and the production has plenty of dramatic force, particularly during 
the scenes when Dmitri, after the murder, is throwing money about at the gipsy inn. 
But the action is confined solely to the murder and its immediate results ; and a film 
in which Ivan scarcely appears, and Alyosha is not mentioned, hardly seems to need 
the name of Dostoievsky on the programme. 

Shipyards, shown by the Film Society last month, is directed by Paul Rotha, who 
has learnt a good deal from John Grierson and is now working for Gaumont British 
Instructional. It is the story of the recent building of the Orient liner Orion, and leads 
up, with the final aid of a few news-reel extracts, to the launching of the ship by the 
Duke of Gloucester, who pressed a button in Australia and made a speech by wireless 
telephone. Rotha, seeking to show the building of the Orion as a social activity 
interwoven with the daily life of Barrow-in-Furness, is too fond of jerky cutting ; 
but Shipyards, with its sensitive photography and expressive use of technical detail, 
is another proof that much of the most intelligent work to be found in British pro- 
duction to-day is going into these ‘“‘ documentary ”’ pictures. They are well worth 
making ; but I wish that Mr. Rotha, and other young men like him, could be given 
at least an occasional opportunity to direct an ordinary dramatic film, likely to reach 
—and influence—a much larger audience. 


MARTIN HERNE 


J. W. N. SULLIVAN 
Whose book, ‘ Science: A New Outline,’ is reviewed on another page 
By ARCHIBALD ZIEGLER 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE library of the Radcliffe Observatory, late of Oxford, was sold at Sotheby’s 

on May 7th and brought in a total of just over £2,400 for the three hundred 

and eleven lots. The highest individual price was £165, paid by Messrs. 
Tregaskis for the De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium Libri VI, folio, 1543, of 
Copernicus, the work which first made public the solar system known as the 
Copernican system. The author only received a copy of the book as he lay on his 
death-bed. £120 was bid for the two parts of the Machine Celestis of Hevelius, folio, 
1673-1679. ‘The second part of this book is extremely rare as on September 26th, 
1679, the observatory containing Hevelius’s scientific instruments and books was 
maliciously set on fire and almost the whole edition destroyed. A second copy of the 
first part by itself fetched only £25. A presentation copy of William Gilbert’s De 
Magnete, Magneticisque Corporibus, folio, 1600, said to be the first great work on 
natural science published in England, sold for £90; and £88 was given for Edward 
Wright’s The Haven-Finding Art, or, the Way to find any Haven or place at Sea, by the 
Latitude and Variation, quarto, 1599, a translation from the Dutch of Simon Stevin. 
Other books and their prices in this sale were the following: Astronomici Veteres, 
folio, Venice, 1499, £50; Sir Isaac Newton, Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathe- 
matica, quarto, 1687, £68; Honorius, De Imagine Mundi, folio, Nuremburg, 1477, 
£23; John Flamsteed, Historie Celestis Libri Duo, folio, 1712, published by Newton 
and Halley, the latter’s copy with his notes, £29; William Barlow, Magneticall 
Advertisements, quarto, 1616, £21; and Thomas Blundevile, His Exercises, quarto, 
1594, £29. Several sets of astronomical publications fetched good prices. Most of the 
books in this library were collected privately by Stephen Peter Rigaud, who was 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy and Radcliffe Observer from 1827 to 1839, and 
were bought after his death by the Radcliffe Trustees. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY also sold (on May 13th) an extremely interesting collection 

of autograph letters, manuscripts and books by or relating to Walt Whitman. 
It was the property of the late Dr. R. M. Bucke, of London, Ontario, Whitman’s 
biographer, friend and literary executor. There were 117 lots and the total realized 
was about £1,650. A large proportion of the lots were bought by the Ulysses Book- 
shop. The highest single price, however, was paid by Messrs. Maggs, who gave {110 
for a collection of twenty-nine letters from Whitman to his young friend Harry 
Statford. They were written in the years from 1876 to 1884. The most notable of them 
was that, dated February 11th, 1881, in which Whitman said something of his aim in 
writing Leaves of Grass : 


My own feeling about my book is that it makes (tries to make) every fellow see himself 
and see that he has got to work out his salvation himself—has got to pull the oars and hold 
the plow or swing the axe himself—and that the real blessings of life are not the fictions 
generally supposed, but are real and are mostly within the reach of all. 


Of the printed books those to sell most successfully were the first editions of Memoranda 
During the War, 1875-76, a presentation copy, £60; and of Drum Taps, 1865, signed 
by the author, £50. 

M 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. MAGGS BROTHERS, LTD., of 34 and 35, Conduit Street, London, 

W.1, send me a catalogue (number 605) of autograph letters and historical 
documents. As a frontispiece to this list there is a reproduction of an altogether 
charming pen-and-ink sketch by Thackeray, done as a heading for his verses the 
Sorrows of Werther, which are written below it and begin : 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter. 
Would you know how first he met her ? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


The price asked for this drawing-cum-manuscript is £75. Another attractive thing in 
this catalogue is the original of R. L. Stevenson’s well-known letter to Edmund Gosse 
(E. W. Gosse, please, not ‘‘ W. E. Gosse,”’ as Messrs. Maggs have it, misled no doubt 
by Stevenson’s nickname of ‘‘ Weg’) about an anthology of odes which Gosse was 
contemplating. Many readers of these notes will recall the tribute to Tennyson’s Duke 
of Wellington ode contained in this letter. Stevenson held that it ‘‘ has never been 
surpassed in any tongue or time. Grant me the duke, O Weg!” This is catalogued at 
£27 10s. A document of great interest is George III’s letter of May 14th, 1803, to 
Lord Hawkesbury, containing instructions for the renewal of war against France—the 
war which saw both Trafalgar and Waterloo. The price is £38. 


ROM Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., of 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, 

W.1, comes a list (586) of books on British and foreign birds. There are some 
famous books here, amongst others the following : Charles Darwin, The Zoology of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, five volumes in three, quarto, 1839-43, £38; a complete 
set of John Gould’s Birds of Australia, eight volumes, folio, 1848-69, £140; and 
Gilbert White’s Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, quarto, 1789, with the 
errata leaf, {12 10s. These are all first editions. This firm has also lately issued a 
general catalogue (585) which contains a special section of atlases and maps. 


IST number 124, from Messrs. C. J. Sawyer, Ltd., of 12-13, Grafton Street, 

London, W.1, covers a variety of subjects including aeronautics, gardening, 
herbals and bindings. For £40 one may have the first edition of one of the most 
pleasing books of verse of the mid-seventeenth century, Sir John Suckling’s Fragmenta 
Aurea, 8vo, 1646. It is in the original sheepskin and is described as having a “ brilliant 
impression” of the portrait by William Marshall. What is described as a “ proof 
copy on thick paper” of the first edition, quarto, 1757, of Gray’s Odes, printed at 
Strawberry Hill, is priced £175. 


R. P. B. VICTORIUS, of 30, Museum Street, London, W.C.1, has issued his 
first catalogue—and it is one which shows some originality. Mr. Victorius 
clearly takes a great interest in the theory of evolution, and includes several important 
books related to it, such as Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology, three volumes, 8vo, 
1830-1833, £8; and Darwin and Wallace’s On the Tendency of Species to Form 
Varieties, 8vo, 1858, £24. Many of the entries in this list are extensively annotated. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


“THE FINE BOOK” AND THE HAND-PRESS* 


HIS is a rare book, though its title-page bears only last year’s date ; rare in a 

different sense from the collector’s notion of rarity, though any student or 
collector of fine printing would be happy to own it; rare in its outlook and teaching, 
and unique in the purpose and conditions which have made it. It is a symposium of 
essays on fine printing, and especially on printing done on the hand-press. The 
essays—there are eleven of them—begin with William Morris’s famous paper on 
“The Ideal Book,” read to members of the Bibliographical Society in 1893. That is 
followed by Cobden-Sanderson’s “ tract” on ‘‘ The Book Beautiful,” printed at the 
Doves Press in 1901. Then come papers by the American printers F. W. Goudy, 
D. B. Updike, and C. P. Rollins ; by Hans Mardersteig, of the Bodoni Press, Mon- 
tagnola ; by Paul Valéry, the French Academician ; by Eric Gill ; and by Dr. Garnett 
Porter, the founder and director of the school of printing whose students have set 
and printed the book at the Laboratory Press. 

Most of these writers allow themselves no compromise in pressing the claims of 
hand-set type and the hand-press and hand-made paper for book-printing at its high- 
est and best. Some of them admit that the machine-printed book may have certain 
good qualities of its own even apart from its usefulness and convenience ; but even so 
they rank it as on a lower plane, or, like Mr. Eric Gill, as the creature of quite another 
typographical world. It is recognized that the sailing ship, now almost unknown in 
British shipping, was the best school of seamanship for the future captains of our 
Mauretanias and Queen Maries, and that no engine-driven aircraft is so good as the 
glider for giving a young flyer skill and confidence in the traffic of the sky. So also 
Dr. Porter trains his students with hand-set type and the hand-press. In its lay-out 
and production this book has been a means of their instruction, and the finished work 
is a proof of its thoroughness and efficiency. The work of the students themselves, it 
exhibits all ‘‘ those elements of good book-making ” which Dr. Porter details in his 
closing chapter. They include the shape, feel and look of the book, as well 
as, or as conditioned by, the type and type-setting, the ink, the printing, the paper 
and the binding. The type in which the book is printed is the 14-point size of the 
beautiful Lutetia, designed by J. van Krimpen for the ancient printing house of 
Enschedé of Haarlem. The paper is a hand-made from Portal’s mill in Hampshire. 
“The Binding of a Hand-Printed Book ” is the subject of an appendix. Dr. Porter 
claims that a hand-printed book deserves to be bound by hand, and he gives summary 
directions for such a binding, describing in turn the folding, gathering, sewing, 
rounding and backing, lacing-in, headbands and covering, all of which have been 
exactly carried out in this completely beautiful book. It is bound in niger leather with 
no decoration but the gilt lines on the sides and the little gilt roundels on the raised 
bands. The binder’s name—craBAU—is stamped inside the cover. 


A COMPLEAT PRINTER 
F the work of the Curwen Press has been so often mentioned in these notes, it is 
because no other printing business in this country affords in its output so complete 
an example of that selection and grouping of ways and methods which give excellence 


* The Fine Book : A Symposium. Edited with an Introduction by Garnett Porter. 225 
copies. Pittsburgh : The Laboratory Press. 1934. 
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and variety and interest to the best modern printing. And here, in this ninth number 
of The Curwen News-Letter,* Mr. Holbrook Jackson gives us an account of the Press 
and of the outlook of those who preside over it. The Press was founded as far back 
as 1863 in connection with the music-publishing business of John Curwen, the 
inventor of the tonic sol-fa notation. But the Curwen Press as we know it may be said 
to date from 1918, when Harold Curwen, the grandson of the founder, and a pupil 
of Edward Johnston’s classes in lettering at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
having succeeded to the business, came under the Puckish but inspiring influence of 
Joseph Thorp. Whatever Thorp touches he transforms ; and he has the happy gift of 
making those with whom he associates dance a long way with him on the road to death 
or glory. Happily the Puckish spirit found a congenial home at the Curwen Press, 
and it has haunted it ever since, giving joy and gaiety to its work. Its first manifesta- 
tion was in the adoption of work which Claud Lovat Fraser had left behind him, 
including ‘‘ those charming vignettes and cover paper patterns which helped to give 
the work of the Press its first distinguishing note.”” When Mr. Oliver Simon joined 
Harold Curwen about 1920 


he brought grist to the Curwen mill in the form of new ideas, type-faces, ornaments, and 
above all personalities. He emulated and augmented Harold Curwen’s knack of attracting 
outside talent by the introduction of Albert Rutherston, whose delicately drawn and 
coloured decorations began to appear in 1921. . . . The association of Edward Bawden 
with the Press some ten years ago added further distinction to the production of work 
requiring decoration. . . . Oliver Simon was later instrumental in bringing to the Press 
the work of Paul Nash, Percy Smith, Enid Marx, Barnett Freedman and other artists. 


In 1927 Harold Curwen introduced or revived the use of stencilling for coloured 
illustration, developing it from Jean Saudé’s Traité d’Enluminure d’Art au Pochoir. 


Stencilling is now largely executed by girls taken almost haphazard from the bindery. 
Many of them took quickly to the most varied stencil work, and have since developed great 


aptitude for it. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


Drawing by Edward Bawden for the Curwen Press 


* Issued four times a year. Subscription, 3s. 
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TOYNBEE HALL’S JUBILEE 


By SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


TOYNBEE HALL—FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By J. A. R. 
PIMLoTT. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


N the 17th November, 1883, in a room at St. John’s College, Oxford, the 

Rev. S. A. Barnett read a paper on “ Settlements of University Men in Great 
Towns.” This was the seed from which grew, first, Toynbee Hall, and then hundreds 
of successors in Britain, the United States and elsewhere—a new, and I believe per- 
manent type of institution. 

After fifty years, the story of ‘Toynbee Hall, the “‘ Mother of Settlements,” has been 
told by one ofits present generation of residents, with a preface by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—one of those who listened “in an atmosphere tense with excitement ”” 
to the paper of 1883, and an introduction by the present Warden. Mr. Pimlott has 
done his work admirably. The first twenty years under Canon Barnett; the con- 
tinuance of his tradition, with himself at Westminster, under the second Warden, 
T. E. Harvey ; the courageous and successful maintenance of the institution through 
difficult times and fundamental changes of policy under the next three Wardens ; 
and the post-war resurgence under J. J. Mallon, now in his sixteenth year of service, 
are described in a manner at once judicious and sympathetic, comprehensive and vivid. 

By a curious repetition of London history, the foundation of Toynbee Hall as a 
secular settlement was accompanied by the foundation of Oxford House on a religious 
basis, just as sixty years before the setting up of “‘ godless ” University College had 
been met by the religious rzposte of King’s College. 

Toynbee Hall could never have been anything but secular. For it was to be not a 
mission but a settlement, open to individuals of every way of thought, but itself with 
no policy or colour. In an italicized phrase from the famous paper it was to afford 
“an outlet for every form of earnestness.” It provided a framework for individual 
action. According to the interests of individuals, there has been a perpetual shifting 
of emphasis between the activities centred round it. Local government, adult education 
organization of relief, clubs, care of juveniles, social research, school management, 
“‘ pictures, pianos and parties’’ have in turn appeared to hold the centre of the 
stage. But none has ever been wholly absent. 

The history of Toynbee Hall is fitly shown by Mr. Pimlott against its background of 
social change : of rising standards of life and social service and growth of educational 
opportunity at every age, of needs which seemed to rise as fast. here is one other 
aspect of Toynbee Hall which is implied rather than explicit in Mr. Pimlott’s account, 
an aspect perhaps more obvious to a former resident than to a present one. ‘Thirty 
years ago, as a resident and as a student at the School of Economics, I was invited 
to read to the Students’ Union of the latter—a very serious body—a paper on the 
“Influence of University Settlements.” I chose perversely to treat my subject as a 
study of the effect of settlements on those whom I described as their “ inmates.” 
(It was long before I dared show this effusion to the Warden.) But, to-day, I should 
find more truth than perversity in that approach. A University settlement is or should 
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be less a place of permanent residence than a college to pass through ; it should be a 
school of post-graduate education in humanity. 

The list of the 500 residents from 1884 to 1934, which is given as an Appendix, is 
an integral part of the history of Toynbee Hall. For that history is not the record of 
what residents of this or that generation do while they are there, but is to be found 
in the whole lives of all who have been there, in the difference, great or small, that it 
has made in them, in their added knowledge and capacity, in their new judgment of 
values. 

Like other colleges, Toynbee Hall needs a permanent as well as a passing popu- 
lation ; it must maintain—and needs money to maintain—activities of every kind 
through which those who came there may find their different contacts with the social 
problem. But the spring of enduring life for Toynbee Hall, the thing that has made it 
survive and revive after every difficulty, does not lie in endowments. So long as there 
is a social problem and youth is generous and serious, there will always be at the 
universities earnestness seeking an outlet. The Jubilee of Toynbee Hall should see it 
more firmly established than ever to afford that outlet. 


HUMAN STUPIDITY 
By OLAF STAPLEDON 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF HUMAN STUPIDITY. 
By Watter P. Pitkin. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


HE 540 pages of this “ pamphlet” are concerned with “the slow, mainly 

invisible accumulation of blunders, errors, prejudices, bigotries, fanaticisms and 
crimes caused by dullness in the hundreds of millions of people who are by no means 
feebleminded nor insane nor psychopathic.” Mr. Pitkin, who is an American, is also 
an optimist ; but as the tragic, though ludicrous, story of man’s folly unfolds, the 
reader is driven almost to despair of his species, and of himself as a member of that 
species, and even of Mr. Pitkin. For the highly intelligent, as the author himself 
declares, may have their special stupidities. Mr. Pitkin’s own intelligence is obviously 
very high. This book is an encyclopaedic exposure of man’s mental sluggishness, and a 
shrewd analysis of its sources. Yet there runs through it a streak of that stupidity 
which is all too common among intelligent scientific persons to-day. An example : 
Thomas Edison is said to have “ served mankind more successfully than any other 
dozen men who ever lived, be they inventors or statesmen or religious leaders or 
artists.” 

Intelligence, as Mr. Pitkin says, is not a simple faculty but the resultant of a number 
of related capacities. Failure in respect of any one of them may result in stupidity, 
gross or subtle. Thus a man may act stupidly through some basic insensitivity, or 
through failure to perceive the pattern made by elements each one of which he clearly 
apprehends, or through inability to bring his past experience significantly to bear 
upon his present problem, or to keep irrelevant desires and fears from confusing the | 
process of his thought and action. Intelligence is an expression of organism-in- 
environment. Whether the particular stupidity which sometimes queers Mr. Pitkin’s _ | 
own brilliant intelligence should be attributed to a basic insensitivity of the organism 
or to the limitations of its environment, I do not know. It is certainly not due to 
inability to integrate his experience. | 

The bulk of the book comprises an analysis of the many stupefying influences in our | 
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world, and of the many varieties of stupidity. Unfavourable climate, diseases (such as 
hookworm), drugs (such as alcohol), unsuitable food, excessive toil, paucity of 
experience, early senescence, the pressure of unfulfilled cravings, parental folly, 
faulty education, inadequacy of the structure of one’s native language (Chinese and 
Bantu), tend to produce the swarms of the slow-witted, the too-submissive, the ego- 
maniacs, the glory-addicts, the bigots, and so on. In illustration, Francis Thompson, 
Walt Whitman, Henry Ford, Woodrow Wilson, Clemenceau, Philip II and many 
others, famous or obscure, are analysed, ruthlessly, if in some cases rather glibly. 
The Irish, the Spanish, the Russians, the Austrians (“‘ such cattle ”’), are treated with 
boisterous contempt. The Italians are dismissed as gangsters and glory-addicts. The 
French, constitutional die-hards, are logic-mad, and stupid with fear. “‘ Who saved 
France from herself ? The muddling British, of course. More’s the pity, too; for in 
the long swing of human events it will almost certainly turn out that the delivery of 
the Gallic horde was the worst thing that happened to Europe in many a generation. 
The world has outgrown France and all that she represents.”’ Mr. Pitkin’s own brand 
of stupidity seems to consist in blindness to those functions of civilized human nature 
in which the French have excelled. His exuberance, too, leads him again and again to 
spoil a good point by exaggeration. 

His interesting criticism of the English discovers in them a special “‘ space-time 
stupidity.” “ There is something almost pathological in the short range of their vision.” 
Their vaunted power of muddling through is ridiculed with devastating examples. 
Toward his own people he is relentless. “‘ The cold facts lend no support whatever 
to the pleasant opinion that American business men lead the world in ability, initiative, 
and actual accumulation of profits.” It is rather surprising to find that after all he 
rates highest “the English and the German upper intellectual classes, with the 
Americans a very poor third.” 

The author founds his optimism on the fact that “‘ the mass of the world’s stupidities 
is a survival from bygone eras which crushed the sensitive and favoured the tough and 
dull. Clever men have transformed the environment so that it now favours the keen 
as well as the heavy of wit, the delicate no less than the hardy.” Insensitivity, he thinks, 
is ceasing to have survival value. Moreover, “ for the first known time in the history 
of mankind superior intelligence can wholly dispense with the aid of the dull and the 
otherwise inferior.”’ In future the machines must do all the work of human drudges. 
Mr. Pitkin should have made it clear that even in the old savage environment a certain 
degree of sensitivity was useful. The highly sensitive may have succumbed ; but so, 
on the whole, did the very obtuse. Each environment may be said to impose an 
optimum degree of sensitivity. The more truly civilized the environment, the more 
delicate the sensitivity that can survive in it. Mr. Pitkin does not seem to realize that 
there are degrees and modes of sensitivity toward which modern civilization is savage 
and unpropitious. 3 

When the superior minorities in all the peoples, purged of “ the Christian brother- 
hood-of-man poison,” have segregated themselves in self-sufficient city-states in all 
the world’s most favourable localities, what will they do ? After an age of “‘ Super- 
Power,” Mr. Pitkin says, there will come an age of ‘“ Super-Sense.” Infra-red 
spectacles will abolish darkness. Super-ears will hear the whirr of meteors out in 
space. There will also be “‘ super-sniffers.” ‘Then will come “ the inventing of Super- 
Mind in the form of hundreds of devices which handle on a huge scale all the special 
activities of association, analysis, inference and synthesis which the mind performs 
ona puny scale.” This will bring “ the final era which alone will deserve the name of a 
civilization.” Very desirable inventions ! But is this all that civilization is ? 
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Thinking as he does, Mr. Pitkin, “a person imbued with the spirit of the modern 
laboratory,” is inevitably at a loss to reply to Mr. Middleton Murry’s assertion that 
“ modern psychology is a pseudo-science of the most clumsy and pretentious kind.” 
He can only say, “here you behold the utter and irremediable incompatibility of 
insights and outlooks which is the plague of our modern world.” Irremediable ? 
Perhaps the most urgent cultural problem of our age is to bring these two spirits 
effectively to bear on one another, to profit by the work of such bright intelligences as 
Mr. Pitkin’s while recognizing that there are blind patches in their visual fields. 


CHILDHOOD 
By EDWIN MUIR 


EARLY ONE MORNING IN THE SPRING. Chapters on Children and on 
Childhood as it is revealed in particular in Early Writings. By WALTER DE LA 
Mare. Faber and Faber. ais. 


HIS volume is so comprehensive in its scope that it might be called an encyclo- 

pzdia of childhood, if its arrangement were not so different and so interesting. 
An encyclopedia must keep every item of information in its place, where it stays 
for our use; Mr. de la Mare employs his vast knowledge of his subject at will, 
redistributes it to suit his purpose, and thus creates what he calls “‘ a piece of literary 
patchwork,” but what must really be the most complete picture of the state of child- 
hood that has yet been attempted. He draws from his knowledge of the psychology 
and the history of children, from poetry, biography, autobiography, fiction, reported 
and personal experience ; he considers the intelligence and the activities of children ; 
their day-dreams and their fears; the awakening of conscience and the first con- 
sciousness of sin; the still more mysterious moment in which they first become 
aware of themselves as separate beings; their secretiveness, which seems to be as 
general as their fears; their schooldays and their early writings. He also considers 
the chief means by which we understand childhood, as far as we do understand it— 
that is memory: his chapter on it is one of the most fascinating in the book. The 
result is a sort of lexicon of childhood which can be put to the most various uses, 
practical as well as theoretical or imaginative. Its practical use is indirect, certainly ; 
Mr. de la Mare’s object, one fancies, being simply to increase our imaginative under- 
standing of children; but that again is necessary for any proper treatment of them. 
For children differ from grown-ups in one perfectly obvious way ; that, like patients, 
they have to be “ treated.” 

Mr. de la Mare’s description of childhood is not a merely rose-coloured one, 
no more rose-coloured, indeed, than an objective description of the general state of 
humanity might be, except for the difference that childhood ends in nothing more 
fatal than growing up, a kind of death, but without the finality of the second one. 
On the other hand, the fears of childhood are more absolute than the fears of manhood, 
and ‘‘ What children may not be frightened at is the problem.’’? Mr. de la Mare 
cites apron and gaiters (Queen Victoria), the “ jangling of bells ” (Herbert Spencer), 
“the hollow thunder of skittles in a bowling-alley ” (Goethe). Up to the age of ten 
or so a child has to face all the mysteries of life which as he grows up he either becomes 
accustomed to or explains to himself or forgets, and this may be one of the reasons 
for the inexplicable terror that certain things awaken in him, as well as for his moments 
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of intense and solitary happiness. The burden of dawning self-consciousness, the 
knowledge that the things he sees are not part of himself but external objects, possibly 
hostile, in any case unknown, must also be a great cause of fear to a child. The strange 
thing about childhood is not its fears, which are generally explicable even when they 
are unjustifiable, but its moments of intense happiness, of intense illumination. 
To explain these, poets like Vaughan and Wordsworth invoked a mystical theory of 
childhood ; and though that has often been dismissed as a fancy, it seems to be 
the only one that makes it possible for a poet to recreate the original quality of these 
moments, which never return in later life and can be resurrected at most in memory. 
Most of the material for this picture of childhood has naturally been drawn from 
English writings, and there is probably a richer literature on childhood in English 
than in any other language. The best of it, outside of Blake and Wordsworth, is to 
be found in the metaphysical and mystical seventeenth century, the second-best in 
the Victorian Age. If it were to be taken away, a very great gap would be left in 
English poetry and fiction; an unimaginable gap. This need not be pointed out, 
however, to show that Mr. de la Mare’s subject is one of the most important of all 
subjects; for the years during which a human being sets out on his journey are 
obviously the most critical in his life. Early One Morning is entrancing as a 
picture of childhood ; it is also almost indispensable, one could say, to anyone who 
has to do with children, or wishes, as far as that is possible, to understand them. 


* DOMINUS INSULARUM ” 
By RUARAIDH ERSKINE OF MARR 


THE LORDSHIP OF THE ISLES: WANDERINGS IN THE LOST LORD- 
SHIP. By I. F. Grant. The Moray Press. 12s. 6d. 


“TF historical narrative is tacked on to an itinerary, it must perforce be disjointed, 

and one finds layer upon layer of events associated with certain places, even if 
everything not relating to the old Lordship is severely ignored.” Thus in her Intro- 
duction to this book does the authoress discover her dissatisfaction with the form of 
it; and though doubtless she might well have expressed herself a trifle better, yet 
the sense, as the grounds, she uses is plain enough. In fine, she had done better to 
avoid “‘ itinerary,” and address herself instead entirely to history. The history written 
in this book is of the kind called ‘‘ descriptive,”’ which is apt to be not very good his- 
tory. I find, too, in it too much trifling detail, records of marriage, inter-clan squabbles 
and petty warfares ; and so forth. 

I have taken a look at Miss Grant’s “‘ authorities ” ; for, obviously, if we know the 
sources the stream itself presents no problem, flowing just how and where we should 
expect it to do, this knowledge being ours. Some of her authorities are respectable : 
others but semi-respectable, and certain of them quite negligible. There are serious 
omissions. For instance, Professor Eoin MacNeill does not figure, nor Robertson, 
author of Early Kings of Scotland, nor MacBain, nor Kenneth MacLeod, without 
whose aid no one should seek to go about to write history of the isles. 

Professor Mackinnon, whom Miss Grant quotes occasionally, once said that no one 
without a knowledge of the Gaelic language should set his hand to Scots history, and 
if this is true generally, particularly it applies with an uncommon force. It is no 
argument against it that were this rule applied we should have praciically no history ; 
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for such history of our country as we have is little true history ; and if history be not 
narrative on which we may with reason rely, pray what, and where, is its worth to us 
or anybody else ? 

Still, though Miss Grant has not Gaelic apparently, yet she has a proper spirit, as 
indeed becomes one of her name, and honourable intentions and endeavours. Here and 
there, she writes in praise of the Gaelic civilization and culture ; and she exclaims, 
very justly, against those who, knowing nothing of either, have decried both. Yet, 
she herself shares the confusion of mind that prevails, in Scotland, and out of it, with 
regard to the two terms of “ Highlands ” and ‘‘ Lowlands,” from which have sprung, 
and continue to spring, more false history, wild romance, and crack-brained opinion 
than it is possible to compute, be one’s industry ever so great, or his knowledge of 
these matters ever so profound. There is a note to the text of Robertson’s Early 
Kings, in which he says, having previously refuted the vulgar theory of a Germanic 
conquest and settlement of the ‘‘ Lowlands,” that very probably the source of the 
superstition lies in the old division of Scotland into Pictish and Gaelic separate — 
kingdoms. Picts and Gaels subscribed to a common Celtic civilization, but yet there _ 
was a considerable temperamental difference between the two peoples, which appears 
strongly, here and there, in old Gaelic literature. I can give a recent instance : when 
the Gaelic Association was formed, above forty years ago, its first official seat was 
Inverness. But the Gaels of the West had, and continue to have, little liking for the 
north and the east, so they intrigued against Inverness, with the result that in no long 
space of time the seat spoken of was taken from Pictish Inverness and planted instead 
in Gaelic Glasgow. It is quite possible that the Lord of the Isles who claimed the title 
of Ross, and, in behalf of this claim, fought the battle of Harlaw, failed in the event 
because his Gaels (mostly drawn from the west) disliked the air of old Pictland, and 
so deserted his forces in large numbers, which after Harlaw (fought near Aberdeen), 
they did most certainly. As late as Queen Mary’s time, Stirling, Perthshire, the whole 
of Strathmore, through the Mearns, and up to Aberdeen, and beyond—in all these 
Pictish districts of country Gaelic was the vulgar speech, as well as in “ the Kingdom ” 
(of Fife: an old Pictavian royal province) and throughout Galloway and the south- 
west generally. Therefore it as little becomes Miss Grant as it does anyone else to 
attach to these two English, and late, expressions of “‘ Highlands ”’ and ‘‘ Lowlands,” 
the ethnological sense which is commonly, and very erroneously, given them. 

As to the title which gives name to this book, it is an instance of that strange blending 
of native and foreign custom which is apparent all through the later social history of 
Scotland. The first to assume it was John of Islay, who, in a Latin document of the 
period, is described as Dominus Insularum: there was, of course, no formal “ creation ”’ ; 
but it may be that, anteriorily, there were magnates in the west who were known 
familiarly in the native tongue as Tighearnan nan Eilein, that is to say, ‘‘ Lords of the 
Isles.” In the famous charter that has come down to us, the Lord of the time subscribes 
himself simply ““ Mac Dhomhnuill ” (though he spelt a little shakily) which, inter- 
preted, means ‘‘ Son of Donald.” Thus, he was “ Son of Donald ’”—the MacDonald— 
and all the rest of the tribe were but Domhnullaich, that is to say, “‘ Donalds.” The 
point is, of course, that, in the charter mentioned, the chief figures formally, not as 
Dominus Insularum, but in true Gaelic shape and fashion. 

Tha cuid de’n sgriobhadh anns an leabhar so boidheach ri leughadh, ach is mér am 
beud nach robh na’s fearr edlas aig a’ bhan-ighdar air a’ chiiis. That is Gaelic, and 
means: ‘‘ Some of the writing in this book is pretty to read; but it is a great pity 
that the authoress has not better knowledge of the subject.”’ 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM 


THE NATURE OF LITERARY CRITICISM. A Lecture given in the University 
of Manchester. By Otiver Exton, Litt.D. Manchester University Press. 1s. 6d. 


= Regs HOUSMAN startled the world a little time ago by re-stating 
the problem of criticism in such simple terms as to make all difficult theories 
seem pretentious. The divine minstrel makes men glad. Something happens in the 
skin or the veins, and we know that we are in the presence of poetry. In the long 
run, perhaps, we must always fall back on the short cuts, such that all metaphysics 
can be stated in twenty words and all esthetic in ten. But we must travel far—all the 
way, possibly, from Aristotle to Dr. Oliver Elton—before those ten words will be 
significant, or before we can even intelligently conclude, with Faust, that we are no 
wiser than before. In this lecture Dr. Elton hurries over the well-trodden paths of 
esthetic theory, and pauses here and there to consider certain salient points. 

Some of them he touches lightly with provoking inconclusiveness. Shall we, with 
Croce, give equal rank to all genuine esthetic intuitions, or shall we, with the ancients, 
award a nobler place in the hierarchy to some poetic kinds and styles than to others ? 
That is one question which he asks. And another is like it. Shall we—with Arnold— 
consider that some subjects are intrinsically more fitted for poetic treatment than 
others ? Neither is answered. He does not, however, neglect the preliminary spade- 
work of criticism which must be done in every case. Thus, he tells us that a critic 
will first submit himself to the influence of the poem before him, seeking to identify 
himself with the poet’s mood and vision ; he will endeavour to seize the poet’s interest 
and observe the measure in which it is realized ; and finally will ask, ‘‘ Is it good or is 
it bad ?”’ and, before answering, will “‘ ask what that question means ?” 

That last, the central question, Dr. Elton raises but does not pursue. We are left 
trembling on the edge of this terrific uncertainty. Is this final measure of excellence, 
on which all rests, a matter merely of harmony between the idea to be expressed 
and the expression of it (their one-ness, Croce would say), or is there some intrinsic 
worth-whileness or lack of it in that particular intuition which makes the poem good 
or bad or indifferent ? Is its relation to life and experience, the quality of the vision 
itself, a vital matter, or have these nothing to do with it ? Dr. Elton does not tell us. 

But he is definite enough when he states—by no means unnecessarily—that 
criticism is mot historical study, or scholarship, or theory, though these may be 
indispensable to it—and, indeed, we must assume that no taste but the taste which 
is fortified by study has to be considered in esthetic criticism. He does not suffi- 
ciently distinguish between criticism which is implicit in any response to a work of art 
and criticism which is based upon standards of value ; nor between the critic who is 
content simply to appraise works of art, and the critic who conceives it to be his 
function, as Arnold did, to make the best ideas prevail. There are some who deny that 
zsthetic propaganda is any part of the proper function of criticism, just as Croce 
denied that the artist, as artist, is concerned to communicate his ideas. As if poets 
write without intending to be read, or critics without hoping to persuade ! 

Poetry and criticism are intermingled at every stage of the artistic process. It begins 
in the artist’s criticism of life (which is none the less criticism because intuitive) ; it 
is critical at every stage of creation in the acceptance and rejection of material ; and 
the finished work is submitted to the criticism of the reader who, as he reads, 
endeavours to reconstruct the mental vision as it was for the artist. Before each artist 
lies the whole heritage of world literature and, in addition, a new thing, the life of his 
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own time which he is studying from this angle or that. These vital contacts between the 
new and the old, between the fleeting and the permanent elements which constitute 
art and life, are the concern both of the artist and the critic, or the critic-artist in his 
dual capacity; there can be no fruitful consideration of the function of criticism 
which does not face the problem all the time from the viewpoint of the artist, and 
little fruitful consideration of art not concerned with the life-matter which enters into 
it—which is transformed by the artist’s act when he is intensely conscious of its char- 
acter and expresses it in objective form in some appropriate medium. 

Dr. Elton’s little work is suggestive, but would have been more profitable if he had 
confined himself to some single problem of criticism, and had pursued it farther. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


THE MATHEMATIC WAY 


SCIENCE: A NEW OUTLINE. By J. W. N. Suttivan. Nelson. 5s. 


M:& SULLIVAN is primarily a mathematical physicist, and two-thirds of his 
new book is concerned with mathematical physics. Chemistry, in spite of its 
immense achievements, receives very little attention: psychology, though it raises 
some of the most interesting problems concerning scientific method and is likely to be 
of immense practical importance in the near future, receives none at all. Geology is 
dismissed in a few pages. Mr. Sullivan is admirably qualified for the work of popular 
exposition, the only fault of manner in his present book is a tendency towards a rather 
slovenly colloquialism, but the general distortion of his picture is of some importance, 
for it is one which is shared by nearly all works of the kind. 

The tendency to take the method of mathematical physics as the type of all scientific 
method is neither new nor surprising: it follows naturally from the history of the 
sciences and from the syllabuses of our secondary schools, but it produces results 
which Mr. Sullivan, who has both a philosophic mind and a fine sensibility, has often 
deplored. The physicist and the chemist have been very successful within certain 
limits and to a certain degree of approximation, in forecasting future events in the 
world of measurement on the assumption that the observer’s world at any moment is 
composed of units—atoms, positrons, quanta—subject to certain statistical laws. In 
practical experience, however, things which cannot be measured are quite as important 
as measurable quantities, and the assumption that we can forecast the behaviour of the 
world of people and of living things by similar laws and concepts is not necessarily 
valid. There is an enormous difference between the type of ‘“‘ explanation ” which 
makes approximate forecasts possible and that which simply introduces logical order 
into facts already known. The first type is “‘ practical,” the second is scholastic. In 
historical studies, in which it is impossible to make controlled experiments closely 
related to the facts discussed, the scholastic type predominates. All those special 
quiddities and essences condemned by Roger Bacon and his successors are cheerfully 
postulated : thus it seems impossible to discuss the evolution of plants and animals 
without appealing to some purposive force (“some sort of inner drive,” says Mr. 
Sullivan) whose future outbursts can never be predicted, yet at other moments the 
biologist talks as though his aim was to build a mechanistic science like that of the 
physicist. “ Human beings, and, indeed, all higher organisms, are built up,” says 
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Mr. Sullivan, “‘ out of cells of various types, according to the purposes, muscular, 
nervous, and so on, that the cells are required to serve.’ 

Perhaps the most striking thing which emerges from a study of this book is the 
diversity of the purposes, methods of observation and types of thought which are 
found in the sciences. Scientific method is no more uniform and scarcely more easily 
described than is poetic method. It is no disparagement of Mr. Sullivan’s very pleasant 
little book to say that those who wish to understand the fascination of the sciences will 
learn more from a few hours’ work on simple problems in the laboratory than from 
any compendium of other men’s results. “‘ Outlines ”’ of science (and especially “‘ non- 
mathematical ”’ outlines) are as far from the spirit of science as primers of literature 
are from poetry. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


A LITTLE MORE THAN KIND 


THE CREED OF KINSHIP. By Henry S. Sart. Constable. 55. 


I MUST have known Henry Salt for more than forty years, for he was prominent 
among the noble army of “cranks” which recruited many of us during that 
adventurous decade which the ignorant tried to ridicule as ‘‘ the Naughty.”’ There 
were many branches among that gallant body of explorers—Socialists of all kinds, 
Communists, vegetarians, anti-vivisectionists, Christians and heathens—but, though 
Salt may have sympathized with them all, he devoted his life to protecting from 
cruelty the beings that we call the “lower animals.’ A broad and powerful man, 
dressed in the brownish wool clipped from some animal for its own convenience, he 
looked like an animal himself and was proud of that appearance. He recognized him- 
self as an animal, as all of us should, but his peculiarity was that all animals recognised 
him, too. He was their friend, their brother. He was the English Thoreau, and I am 
sure that any decent lion would have welcomed him as Androcles was welcomed, even 
without the memory of benefit to a wounded paw. 

I could not record all the services Henry Salt has rendered to the birds and beasts 
whom he has known as his friends. I am sure he could walk round the world without 
the smallest fear of anything living except his fellow men, and those only cannibals 
and sportsmen. What cheerful neighings would arise from the pit ponies as he 
approached their dark and airless stables 1,000 feet below the kindly surface of the 
earth ! For this was the man who had procured for them at all events a few days in 
which they could roll and kick and graze in thé sunlight. I cannot here prolong the list 
of all the other animals, including men and women, to whom by his devotion he has 
extended the similar benefits that we are inclined to assume so readily as our human 
privileges. Often, when I have been wandering over our British hills and fields, or 
among the forests and jungles of Central Africa or India, I have thought to myself : 
“* Here is the place for Henry Salt ! Why is he not here already ?”’ It was even then 
high time ; for alas! the man whom I have admired so long is over eighty now, and 
however much the best of mankind may labour, their time is short, and their purpose 
remains unfulfilled. 

HENRY W. NEVINSON 
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BRITONS NEVER, NEVER, NEVER... . 


THE FLOATING REPUBLIC. By G. E. Manwarinc and Bonamy Dosree. Bles. 
10s. 6d. 


, \HE year 1797 found the English in a mood of depression and war-weariness. Of 

our three allies two (Spain and Holland) had joined the French and were 
fighting against us, while the third, the Empire, was more of a liability than an asset. 
At sea, the last victory was three years old; a recent landing of enemy troops near 
Fishguard was far fresher in men’s minds. In this gloomy hour, the Navy struck. The 
definition of a strike fits the demonstration precisely, whereas that of a mutiny does 
not; but since strikes are not recognized in the Services, the sailors were said to have 
mutinied. Public opinion was scared. It was also, being already vaguely sentimental 
about jolly Jack Tars and a home on the rolling deep, outraged and shocked. Every- 
body deplored the men’s “ ungrateful ” attitude, and attributed the trouble to hidden 
Jacobin agitators. Only the more intelligent and humane naval officers (none of whom, 
unfortunately, seems to have been in a responsible position at the Admiralty) knew 
how real were the sailors’ grievances—pay hopelessly in arrears, entire absence of 
leave, foul and insufficient food, overcrowding, and the illegal brutalities practised 
upon them by commissioned martinets of all ages. The strike, or mutiny, began at 
Spithead. Strong as was the men’s case, admirable as was the restraint of their leaders, 
neither arguments nor honest bearing impressed the Lords of the Admiralty, and the 
revolt succeeded because it produced panic at Whitehall and because the aged and 
popular Admiral Lord Howe was sympathetic to its demands. 

Just as the trouble was ending at Spithead, a corresponding strike broke out at the 
Nore and affected (or disaffected) some of the vessels in Admiral Duncan’s fleet at 
Yarmouth, where it lay waiting to deal with the Dutch. In their patient, fair and steady 
inquiry, Messrs. Manwaring and Dobrée, while giving a full account of the whole 
movement, have paid particular attention to events at the Nore. Why, when the strike 
at Spithead had succeeded, did the duplicate strike end in failure and bloody reprisals ? 
The men’s grievances were the same in both cases, their leaders acted with the same 
restraint towards their officers, the same expressions of loyalty to the King, the same 
reiteration of their willingness to waive all differences in the event of the appearance 
of the enemy. 


For the Lords Commissioners of the Board of Admiralty. 

Dam my eyes if I understand your lingo or long Proclimations but in short give us our 
Due at Once and no more at it, till we go in search of the Rascals the Eneymes of our 
Country. 

Henry Lone. 


On Board his Majesty’s shi . 
Nore, 7th June, 1797. yesty's ship Champion. 


But there was one factor not the same. Unfortunately for themselves, the strikers at 
the Nore made their demands after, and not with, the successful protestants of Spit- 
head. The Lords of the Admiralty had had a few days in which to recover from the 
first shock, but not enough time to forget the blow to their dignity. They had been 
made to give in and were determined—no doubt on the highest grounds, for after all 
the country was at war—not to do so again. 

How scandalized they would have been if anyone had told them that they were 
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teaching Labour the value of co-operation ! Yet that is the lesson of this sorry story of 
ministerial incompetence and obstinacy and of the comparatively venial errors of 
simple citizens tried beyond endurance. It reveals the right men being savagely 
punished, and the wrong men going, in many instances, scot free. From another angle, 
it shows the magnificent fighting material Nelson had beneath him, and what a 
dunderpated Admiralty plagued him from above. 


ARNOLD PALMER 


DEEP-SEA DIVING 
HALF MILE DOWN. By Witt1am Berse. Lane. 18s. 


N an age when a bewildering variety of authors, from lady’s maids to tennis stars 

and from racing motor drivers to reminiscent courtiers, can and do produce 
successful books, it is too often forgotten that writing is an art and that mere naked 
truth, however remarkable, is not a guarantee of readable narrative. Dr. Beebe, 
I cannot help feeling, embarks rather light-heartedly (urged thereto by the shameless 
superlatives of his publisher) on a task perhaps more difficult than any descent into 
the sea: the presentation of expert knowledge to the inexpert, of technical problems 
to the non-technical, and of a highly specialized subject to the “‘ general reader.” 
It is not enough to have had unique experience ; the writer must know how to impart 
it without fatiguing or bewildering. Studied at first-hand, the subject may be ‘‘ abso- 
lutely enthralling ”’ in itself, to quote the dust cover ; it will none the less make hard 
reading when filtered through the medium of an unskilful pen. 

Deep-sea diving is a subject full of pitfalls for the unwary writer, even when, like 
Dr. Beebe, he is safe from the risk of making technical mistakes. A descent by living 
men to a depth of more than half a mile below the surface of the ocean, where eternal 
darkness reigns and unimaginable pressure means instant extinction at the least 
failure of the diving shell, stirs the imagination ; but the actual accomplishment of 
that process is not very thrilling in itself. The explorer’s experience is wholly sub- 
jective ; the things he has to teil of are mental impressions more often than physical 
acts, and it needs a trained power of expression to convey them to other people. 
That is why I cannot help regretting that Dr. Beebe did not confine himself to the 
noting and cataloguing of scientific data and discoveries in which he excels and leave 
the descriptive record to another hand. After 250 pages of Dr. Beebe’s descriptive 
manner, when the mind is battered by such phrases as ‘“‘ the moon beckons,” for 
“ the tide turns,” or “ pigmental sanctuary ”’ for “‘ colour protection,”’ and when the 
word “‘ great ’—-great windows, great sphere, great nuts; once he says, “ mighty 
nut | ”’—dances before one’s eyes as the lights of the fish danced about the bathy- 
sphere, it is a relief to experience the comparative restfulness (and far better descrip- 
tive effect) of Mr. Tee-Van’s Appendix, in which, without pretending to Dr. Beebe’s 
specialized knowledge, he gives his simple account of a deep dive as seen and felt by 
an ordinary mortal. 

It is, however, not as a sea-story but as a record of natural history that Dr. Beebe’s 
book excels. One could wish that his first three chapters on the early history of diving 
had been devoted to a really clear and adequate account of the design of the bathy- 
sphere and some outline of the animal kingdom which it explored. But once on his 
way towards the ocean floor, Dr. Beebe the accomplished naturalist takes control 
of Dr. Beebe the struggling writer, and the mere list and quick description of the 
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strange creatures that he meets make up for the surrounding verbiage. Here and there, 
the observer notes facts or phenomena which give a momentary thrill : the dimensions 
of the giant clam ; the “ falling up ” of deep-sea denizens in difficulties ; the “ initial 
flash”? with which a fairyland of animal light greets the explorer long after the 
sun’s light is left behind ; the ‘“‘ explosion,” long mysterious but at last wonderfully 
explained, of shrimps against the windows of the sphere; and, once or twice, the 
rarest reward of the naturalist—the slow, tremendous appearance of some utterly 
unknown species within his range of vision. When he leaves the cosmos and turns his 
attention to zoology, Dr. Beebe is on safe ground, and the really beautiful illustrations 
of the book, painted from his descriptions by Mrs. Else Bostelmann, enable us to 
follow him with joy. 


DAVID SCOTT 


RARE AND RENOWNED KNIGHT 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Epwarp THompson. Macmillan. 15s. 


“ce 


Y main reason for writing this book,” Mr. Thompson tells us, “is that for 
nearly forty years Ralegh has been a major interest of mine, and that at last 
I found I wanted to write about him.” That is the way books should be written, as in 
these days they very rarely are. It may lead to a place which is dubiously this side 
idolatry, but one can make allowances for that. The result, at all events, is a thoroughly 
well documented book, with notes and references where they should be, at the bottom 
of the page, a book sustained by a knowledge of the background as well as of the other 
personalities in play. It is possible to pick out errors here and there—what book is 
free of those ?—one may dissent over one or two generalizations, but the result is a 
solid book in which (making a few reservations for partiality) one can have complete 
confidence. It is not altogether a book for the idle reader: this is none of that slick 
academy portraiture, that reading without tears to which we have become too fatally 
accustomed : but if you really want to know about Ralegh, and not merely be thrilled, 
excited, or amused, study Mr. Thompson’s book. 

Mr. Thompson is too insistent that Ralegh was a failure. Well, he may not have 
ended up with a peerage safely entrenched behind sound investments ; but if it is not 
success to leave an immortal name, immortal verse, and some prose which is hardly 
less enduring, our sufferings may well ask, “‘ What is success ? ” It is true that he was 
no statesman—though he did found Virginia—that he was too indiscreet to be a 
politician, and was no reader of character : but he was the friend of poets, of scientists, 
the possessor of an ever-active and intensely curious mind, added to which he was a 
man of action. If ever mortal lived a full life, even when in the Tower, it was Walter 
Ralegh. All this Mr. ‘Thompson realizes, but only indicates. 

There was something terrible about the great Elizabethans : they were magnificent, 
they were daring, generous, superb ; they lived on an exalted plane ; thought spurred 
them on to action instead of having the effect of a brake ; they had exquisite taste ; 
there was something godlike about them. But then they were rapacious, loathsomely 
cruel, they thought nothing of dealing double ; they betrayed each other with perfect 
equanimity ; they had the morals of pirates and the arrogance of fools: there was 
something devilish about them. Thus Ralegh had divine attributes, but he had pig’s 
eyes. Yet one is prepared to admit that what was bad in him was due to the morality 
of the time ; not to have been so far evil in the world of action would have meant 
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early extinction ; still, there is no sign that he minded behaving in Ireland with that 
aed cruelty which distinguished the English in their early occupation of that 
island. 

The story is, of course, immensely dramatic, and Mr. Thompson makes the most 
of his opportunities, especially in the great trial scene, where he made his accusers 
look fools and knaves much as Strafford did not so many years later, and with the 
same effect of turning those who hated him into his devoted admirers. His life was full 
of paradoxes. It is curious that the man who is, perhaps, most loved by us among all 
the Elizabethans should have been so generally hated in his time: it is strange that 
he should have been brought to death by Spain on the ground that he had plotted 
with Spain against England! And, in spite of all that Mr. Thompson can do, the 
reader will be apt to close the book with mixed feelings about the last and most dazzling 


of the great Elizabethans. 1 
BONAMY DOBREE 


FROM SEED-TIME TO HARVEST 
VILLAGE ENGLAND. By Sir Witiiam Beacu THomas. Maclehose. 8s. 6d. net. 


T first glance Village England appears to be a fulfilment of a wish of Edward 

Thomas, who once said: ‘‘ Some day there will be a history of England written 
from the point of view of one parish, or town or great house.”’ Its first chapter deals 
in a spirit not far removed from Thomas’s own with the Happy village, its character 
and characters, its roads and farms and houses and ponds and gardens and with some 
aspects of its vanished and vanishing life. The English village is rightly depicted as 
having a pedigree which puts the oldest families to shame and Sir William Beach 
Thomas revels in its antiquity and praises village life fervently and from many angles, 
English country life represents for him something unique both in character and 
beauty. His villages are earthly paradises, little Edens, and the ugly village, as common 
in fact as the lovely one, has no place in his book at all. Similarly the mean or degener- 
ate or suspicious countryman has no place. England is the fair and happy isle and his 
view of it essentially temperate and warm-hearted. Unlike Hudson, he is never 
outraged or angry. Springtime comes and goes, the cuckoo calls, the migrants depart, 
the apple flowers, the fox barks, the primrose flowers on Christmas Day—whatever 
happens excites his admiration or wonder or curiosity, but never his indignation or 
rage. Thus his book, though very charming and well-informed, is a trifle enervating. 
It never blazes up with that lyrical or rhetorical excitement and passion that fires the 
pages of Hudson. The atmosphere is a little comfortable. The chapter on ice has no 
bitterness in it ; one does not shiver. The heat and fragrance of the summer days are 
dissipated before they reach us. 

His real gift is an insatiable appetite for knowledge. He assimilates everything and 
anything, is astonishingly catholic in taste, and full of understanding for all phases of 
country life. To my own disappointment his survey of the English village ends in less 
than thirty pages. The rest of the book falls into the category of his own Yeoman’s 
England, to which it is a perfect companion. Divided like that book into twelve sections 
for the twelve months of the year, it deals with every aspect of English life from seed- 
time to harvest, from the first thrush’s egg to the first fox, and from the first flower 
to the last leaf of the year. 

H. E. BATES 


N 
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POETRY AND POLITICS 


THE DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENT. A Study of Modern Writers and Beliefs. By 
STEPHEN SPENDER. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


HAT interests me here,’’ Mr. Spender says in his Introduction, “‘ is what 
writers write about, the subjects of literature to-day.” A serious modern 
artist, he believes, must be concerned with political subjects, though not as pro- 
pagandist for a rigid set of political dogmas. In order to illustrate this view he starts 
unexpectedly with a detailed study of the novels of Henry James, who expressed no 
political opinions and appeared to accept society as he found it, even with relish. Yet, 
as Mr. Spender shows—convincingly, I think—there is implicit in the ideal world of 
these novels a powerful condemnation of society. In his own life James clung to 
existing social conventions because it seemed to him that only within their sheltering 
framework, rotten as it had become, could culture and the artist survive. Largely on 
this account his technique became obscure ;_ his essential subject was always at odds 
with his subject-matter. 

There is a great deal of very acute criticism in the four chapters given to James, and 
also a mixture of honesty with generosity which is the more welcome because generosity 
is rare in young critics to-day. After mentioning the common assumption that “a 
passion for money was a part of James’ social snobbery,” Mr. Spender says 

No doubt he liked the best that Europe could give. He remarked to Desmond MacCarthy 
that he could “‘ stand a good deal of gold.’ However, the fascination of gold in his books 
is that it is at once the symbol of release from the more servile processes of the world in 
which we live, and also supremely the symbol of the damned. 

It is the symbol of the damned, firstly, because nothing in our civilization (as it now is) 
can ever atone for the wickedness of acquiring it, and secondly, because it damns the 
people who happen to possess it without having acquired it, since it has been got for them. 
These chapters will show James in a new light to many readers, and Mr. Spender’s 

later comments on Yeats, 'T. S. Eliot and D. H. Lawrence, though intentionally much 
less thorough, are often equally discerning. But his studies of individual writers are 
apt to lead him too far from his main theme, and his book is rather raggedly put 
together, perhaps because it originates partly from separate articles. Eventually, in a 
chapter on “ Writers and Manifestos,” his central preoccupation—the position of the 
artist in contemporary society—is clearly stated : 


Good architecture is a criticism of slums. Good painting is a criticism of the pictures 
we have, the clothes we wear, all the appearances with which we surround ourselves. 
Good poetry is a criticism of language, of the way in which we express ourselves, the 
direction of our thoughts, the words we hand down to our children. Our industrial civil- 
ization has proved almost impervious to that criticism of life which we find in architecture, 
painting, music and poetry. Art has been resisted, and the artists have been driven to 
form cliques with a private language and private jokes. But no system can afford to be 
without the criticism of art. ‘The whole point of artists adopting a revolutionary position, 
is that their interests may become social, and not anti-social, and that their criticism may 
help to shape a new society. 


ce 


These remarks suggest various questions. For instance, if all good art is a criticism 
of life and society, then it surely is already revolutionary, and how will it become 
different through “artists adopting a revolutionary position” ? And how will it 
overcome the resistance of industrial civilization any more readily in the future than 
in the past ? Mr. Spender’s arguments, however, are valuable partly because they raise 
so many questions of this kind ; and if the questions are often not answered it may 
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be because Mr. Spender has not yet thought out fully the relation of the poet as 
artist to the poet as citizen. Perhaps he should consider, in this connection, the relation 
of truth in art to truth in science, for it is only when the artist is accepted as a speaker 
of truth, and not merely as a dreamer, a minstrel or a destructive satirist, that his 


social criticism will become socially effective. 
CHARLES DAVY 


A SOUND PUBLISHER 


SOME MEMORIES (1901-1935). By Grorce G. Harrap. Harrap. 3. 6d. 


Ms: GEORGE HARRAP has celebrated his jubilee in the publishing trade, and 
. the hour is clearly ripe for his reminiscences. He responds to the opportunity 
with a slim volume of less than 200 pages, modest in claims, moderate in manner, but 
none the less eloquent in tribute to a sound, honourable, and successful career, which 
might well serve as a model for every beginner in the publishing trade. 

Mr. Harrap was never one of those fulminating meteors of trade, who burst upon 
the market with a pocketful of capital ; trumpet their triumphs before they have won 
them ; and soon burn out in a blaze of vain publicity. His methods may have been 
old-fashioned, but they were sound. They followed the lines of steady progress under 
experience, upon which almost every big commercial venture that succeeds is founded. 
Before he started business on his own, he served nearly twenty years’ apprenticeship 
with another firm. He went up the ladder, rung by rung. He was entrusted with the 
management of an American agency, on which his principals set little store, and when 
he set up his own office, he took this agency with him as a start. He opened with three 
rooms, and a staff of three, up two pairs of stairs in Covent Garden. But he opened 
with a definite policy and a sound one, which has obliged him to shift his quarters, 
and enlarge his borders, from time to time, in the course of a pilgrimage whose itinerary 
makes one of the most attractive features of his firm’s history. 

Reduced to a phrase, Mr. Harrap’s original programme was to revolutionize the 
literature of education. Remembering his own boyhood, and having promising boys 
of his own, he decided that one of the chief disadvantages against which the classroom 
had to contend was the dull, repelling appearance of the average text-book. Why 
could not school-books invite and interest of their own accord ? He soon proved that 
they could. He set out producing “ educational books that looked as little like text- 
books as possible,”’ books that conveyed knowledge, of a kind which did not need to 
be unlearned later, in an atmosphere as intriguing as any romance’s. He paid particular 
attention to format. He had studied printing in the best school, and he was a sure 
judge of the sort of pictures that would be popular. He gave Mr. Willy Pogany his first 
considerable job, and kept him employed until the War forced him to go to America. 
He made the reputation of Henry Clarke, by finding him a chance when he was on 
the verge of despair. The number of his “ discoveries ” was legion, and he seldom 
made a bad mistake. When he paid a big price it was for a big thing, and he never 
“« advertised theatrically.”’ The firm advanced steadily and surely, and to-day enjoys 
one of the highest reputations in the trade. 

Mr. Harrap’s narrative is liberally sprinkled with bouquets to his colleagues and 
staff, bouquets which are evidence of a grateful and gracious nature, but inevitably 
of less interest to the general reader than the wise saws and precepts which his 
experience has garnered by the way. He regrets, without abusing, the “ feverish 
activity ” in publishing methods which has banished “ the old, leisurely processes ” 
of a more deliberate day. He does not object to literary agents, but believes that 
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“many authors who deal direct with publishers gain much from the direct contact.” 
He is emphatic that “large scale advertising of a particular book only in rare cases 
produces increased sales commensurate with the cost.” And, while he “ looks with 
suspicion upon the various societies which are telling people what they should read,” 
he makes some very sound comments upon the prevailing passion for borrowing books 
instead of buying them. 

In short, from cover to cover, this is the record of a sound, consistent career, 
irradiated by patience, and controlled by the highest standards of literary and com- 
mercial ambition. Mr. Harrap’s colleagues in the profession which he has loved will 
unite in congratulating him upon handing on to the second generation a house and a 
tradition so fundamentally founded upon a rock. 


ARTHUR WAUGH 


PAUL AND MIRIAM 
D. H. LAWRENCE: A PERSONAL RECORD. By E.T. Cape. 5s. 


.T., who is the original of Miriam in Sons and Lovers, calls her book “‘ a personal 

record.”’ All reminiscences of Lawrence are, not personal merely, but subjective ; 
his temperament did not encourage detached observation, and it seems impossible 
to find witnesses in agreement about so much as a dinner-party. E.T.’s story does not 
solve the enigma of his psychology ; in a way it complicates it ; and while we may 
leave it to Mr. Middleton Murry to identify literary criticism with pathology, it is 
legitimate, with a writer as autobiographical as Lawrence, to want a solution. How- 
ever, the book does give an interesting account of his childhood and youth, carrying 
the story a little farther than Sons and Lovers, but stopping abruptly at the beginning 
of his life with Frieda; there is a valuable chapter on his early reading and a lively | 
account of the opening of his literary career. E.'T. saw all his first work in manuscript, 
and she it was who, by sending a group of his poems to the English Review, roused the 
interest of Ford Madox Hueffer. 

Lawrence’s home was as turbulent as the Frieda-Lorenzo ménage with which we 
have grown intimate ; E.'T. writes of “a tightness in the air, as if something unusual | 
might happen at any minute.”’ And the account, too, of Lawrence’s relations with his | 
mother—his unnatural dependence on her, his failure to resist her jealousy, his lack of | 
orientation after her death—‘‘ He seemed like a man with a broken mainspring ”— | 
confirms the story of Sons and Lovers. E.'T. also shows the beginnings of the split | 
between the “ spiritual” and the physical which was to wreck his life and endanger 
his genius. But naturally the emphasis in the book is on his relations with its author ; | 
this is E.T.’s reply to Sons and Lovers, her retort to the “‘ Last Words to Miriam ”’ of | 
the Poems. Whether after a lapse of twenty-two years the reply need have been made | 
is doubtful. Still here it is, a categorical denial of the portrait of Miriam : and also, | 
up to a point, a confirmation of Mr. Murry’s mother-fixation theory. Up to this point, 
indeed, Lawrence’s own work confirms the theory, and nobody doubts Mr. Murry’s 
sagacity: the question is whether or not the year 1912, with the beginning of the | 
relationship with Frieda, brought release. Lawrence’s poetry insists that it did, and | 
E.T.’s book implies, perhaps involuntarily, that the formation of this new—and 
permanent—attachment ended a period of frustration. | 

A first-hand record of that period is needed ; the difficulty is to judge how far any || 
memory resists the passage of time and the impact of Lawrence’s work. ‘‘ My new || 
bicycle was leaning against the wall, and its bright steel hurt me like a blow,” writes || 
E.T. of an afternoon when he announced his intention of marrying another woman ; 
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and again, of the spectacle of Lawrence guiltily bending over a broken umbrella (his 
brother’s)—“ His stooping figure had a look of intensity, almost of anguish. For a 
moment | saw him as a symbolic figure.” One immediately suspects that a Lawrentian 
intensity is being read back into the occasion ; that, in fact, the record is not merely 
subjective, but Lawrentianized into the bargain. If only one could have a record by 
someone not overwhelmed by Lawrence’s personality and style ! However, we cannot 
doubt that the author of this book was important to his early development, psycholog- 
ical and intellectual. ““ You—the anvil on which I have hammered myself out,’’ he 
once wrote to her. Read in conjunction with his early novels and poems and, par- 
ticularly, letters, it helps to fill in the details of a picture which is unfailingly inter- 
esting. Incidentally, it dates some of the poems: notably ‘‘ Snapdragon,” which it 
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THE POETRY OF GEORGE BARKER 
POEMS. By Georce Barker. Faber and Faber. 6s. 


HOSE who have read Mr. Barker’s first small collection of poems must be 
struck by the great advance he has made in the present volume. It is an advance 

most obviously in the power of expression. In his first poems Mr. Barker often 
used words as if they meant something to him which they did not mean in general 
use ; that was a sign of original perception; but very often he did not succeed in 
conveying to the reader the particular sense of these words as he clearly felt it. He 
does so in this volume to an incomparably greater degree, though his gift for the 
original use of language and imagery still considerably exceeds his technique for 
dealing with it. But it is excess not lack that makes some of the poetry in this volume 
as imperfect as it is. There are three or four perfect poems, the most formally beautiful 
being the fine sonnet beginning ‘“‘ This destination not to be found in a star,” and 
““T am that face about which fire fell,’ with its succession of lovely images : 

These eyeballs, curving swiftly over space 

Fell from that space across which curve the stars 

Through spreading rings. Are folded beneath wings 

At whose slow lift of morning I am lifted 

Into the brilliant being, coloured airs. 

The hand begs action from barren air, flighting 

In employment and enjoyment like sails on seas 

Regular of change. Entrusted but dangerously 

To this pale paraphernalia of bone, 

The soul, dangled like veils in slow gales, 

Strives for its flight... . 
All the images in this poem evoke a sense of disembodied space and colour, and 
the movement of the verse has a corresponding lightness, as if the air through which 
it passes were quite without weight or density. 

This power to use words so that they create new objects of the imagination is 
one of the rarest qualities of poetry; Mr. Barker does not show it so perfectly in 
any of the other poems as in the one I have just quoted ; but there are flashes of it or 
whole spells of it in all but five or six. They are to be found particularly in the longer 
poems, all of them concerned with death: ‘‘’The Amazons,” “ Luctus in Morte 
Infantis,”’ “Dedalus ” and ‘“‘ Elegy anticipating Death,” the last a very beautiful but 
uneven poem. There is too much dross in this poetry still, but at its highest level 
it is quite pure and new-minted, and at no level at all could it be called minor poetry. 


EDWIN MUIR 
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MR. BENSON’S QUEEN VICTORIA 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By E. F. Benson. Longmans. 16s. net. 


HEN a great subject of biography is treated by such a writer as Mr. Benson, 

the work cannot but be interesting far beyond the average. The significance of 
Queen Victoria’s rule does not grow less in the eyes of the world as the years pass. It 
is an amazing chapter in the study of high-placed personality, and it is re-written here 
by one who could feel and convey every shade of its dramatic quality. There could 
be no difference in the essentials of the portrait ; most of the materials, voluminous as 
they are, have long been at disposal, and used often enough. But Mr. Benson has his 
own style and temper. He does not write with a faint ironic smile, still less with the 
suspicion of a sneer. It reads like the work of a mind comprehending (better, perhaps, 
than some) the truth about politics and society in the Victorian time, and seasoning 
its worldliness with humanity and wit. 

The very frequent use of colloquial forms of speech—always exactly the right ones 
—is a telling characteristic of the book. Another is that it serves history by the clearing 
away of some fictions and assumptions that have been embraced too eagerly before. 
For example, Mr. Benson offers very sound reasons for discrediting utterly the 
accepted story that the young Victoria’s alienation from her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, was due to her discovery that the Duchess was on too familiar terms with her 
major-domo, Sir John Conroy. This, Mr. Benson points out, is “ uncorroborated 
Greville,” which, “‘ as a thousand instances show, is not always to be relied on.” 

Again, it is shown how very wrong was the late Mr. Lytton Strachey in his belief 
that the Queen disagreed with Bismarck over his opposition to the betrothal of Prince 
Alexander of Battenburg with Princess Victoria of Prussia. When the Queen (against 
her Prime Minister’s urgent advice) went to Berlin and granted a private interview 
to “ the unbearable tyrant,” the man of blood and iron was painfully nervous at the 
prospect, and learned with deep relief that the Queen was on his side in the matter, 
and had come to join her influence to his in preventing the proposed match. Mr. 
Benson, in correcting Mr. Strachey’s “brilliant account” of that episode, adds 
that the Queen’s letters dealing with it were unpublished when Mr. Strachey wrote. 

Mr. Strachey’s great biography appeared just fourteen years ago. This book amends 
it in some details only. Mr. Benson is certainly not less frank in his treatment ; his 
sense of comedy is not less alive ; he is sometimes even more caustic. If Mr. Strachey 
made it plain enough that the Queen often “‘ took advantage of her sex to say things 
(to Liberal Ministers) which they would never have stood from a man,” he did not 
say it, as does Mr. Benson, in just those words. Speaking generally, it may be said that 
Mr. Benson makes a plainer tale of what was not, after all, an excessively complex and 
baffling one. There is none of that subtlety of psychological speculation which 
tempted Mr. Strachey down so many curious paths. 

To each outstanding aspect of the reign Mr. Benson brings his own vision, his own 
choice of detail—the Queen’s relations with trusted and untrusted Ministers, the 
married life and widowhood, the tragic treatment of the Prince of Wales, the long 
interval of withdrawal and unpopularity, the last phase in an old age honoured and 
honourable as the closing years of few reigns indeed in history have been. The 
book is a full and fascinating human story, with every page in it alive. 


E. C. BENTLEY 
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AFTER COLONEL LAWRENCE 


IRAQ. FROM MANDATE TO INDEPENDENCE. By Ernest Main. Foreword 
by Lorp Lioyp or Dotosran. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


HE British effort in Iraq has been invested with no such glamour as has sur- 
rounded the “‘ Arab Revolt ”’ of the Great War, and the public has been largely 

content to take its ideas on Northern Arabia from two famous writers, “‘'T. E. Law- 
rence ” and Gertrude Bell, each a visionary whose dream was the early independence 
of Arabia. The curtain of misty idealism engendered by these two influential per- 
sonalities was partly rolled back by Sir Arnold Wilson, whose Loyalties, however, 
took the story of Iraq down only to 1920, and it is in the shade, so to speak, of that 
majestic book that Mr. Main, who spent some years as a journalist in Iraq, carries the 
story from 1920 down to 1932, when the Arab State entered the League of Nations. 

Mr. Main writes as a realist. He believes that “ T. E. Lawrence’s ” exploits had no 
vital effect on the result of the Great War, but that his influence on the shaping of 
policy in Arabia has had unhappy consequences the end of which is not yet. Nor, for 
all his tribute to the manipulative cleverness of King Faisal, is he under any illusions 
upon the often alleged military genius and loyalty of the late King. His account in 
general follows closely and soberly British official publications on Iraq, but, if he does 
not state his conclusions, it is easy to infer his belief that British evacuation of the land 
came too soon. Patently he is worried lest the Royal Air Force should be called upon 
to intervene in Iraq as a result of mismanagement by politicians in Baghdad, and in 
this connection he emphasizes the many still unsolved problems in the internal polity 
of the country—the question of non-Arab minorities, for example, the question of 
townsman and tribesman, and of Sunni and Shiah. 

To the student of Arabian affairs his book is useful as a competent summary, but to 
the general reader it is likely to appeal as throwing a new light on a subject which, for 
its Imperial implications alone, deserves more attention than it has received. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 


A PHILOSOPHER WITH A CONSCIENCE 


BERNARD BOSANQUET AND HIS FRIENDS. Letters illustrating the sources 
and the development of his philosophical opinions. Edited by J. H. Murrueap, 
LL.D., F.B.A. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


y I OFTEN feel myself a sort of spokesman for my friends. . . . I once made a 
list, for my own edification, of sayings that I remembered as intellectual turning 
points.” A study of Bosanquet’s correspondence is justified by this confession, for 
such a man’s philosophic development is likely to be revealed to a greater extent in 
his letters than that of a more independent thinker. Bosanquet himself laid no claim 
to originality. ‘“‘ When you read what I write,” he wrote late in life to Vivante, ‘‘ you 
will be apt to say, ‘ but this is only Bradley again’, and so zt 1s.’’ He was, one might say, 
a philosopher whose conscience never left him free from correcting and co-ordinating 
the work of others to construct a philosophy of his own. 
There is no undue harshness in saying that Bosanquet’s philosophy was always a 
working along someone else’s lines of thought ; and this character, of infinite value 
in the actual building up of a system of philosophy, must give his work only a 
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temporary importance. For the system will always be judged, by its supporters and its 
enemies alike, not by its most logical, but by its most powerful, exposition. For future 
generations, therefore, Bosanquet can have nothing to add to Bradley. 

The philosophical revelations of these letters cannot be expected to have more than 
a very specialized technical interest, and from that point of view, as Prof. Muirhead 
has on more than one occasion cause to complain, are not quite as fundamental or 
complete as one might have hoped ; but the biography formed by the letters them- 
selves, which are one and all written with gentle humour and a delicate sense of style, 
together with Prof. Muirhead’s quiet and illuminating commentary, is of the most 
valuable kind, in which the character of the subject reveals itself, without need of 
comment, in his own works and words. Here can be seen the great beauty in a long 
life of work, of the very virtues which weakened his philosophy. His conscience for- 
bade him to live, like Bradley, zm his philosophy, but forced him to try to lve his 
philosophy ; and the moral superiority of the one life is as significant as the intellectual 
superiority of the other. 

It is a wonderfully good man who appears here, striving always after his ideal of 
** living together.” For ten years at Oxford he cared for his pupils with a real concern 
for their work and their lives ; later, dissatisfied with the narrowness of the life there, 
he came to London, to write, to throw himself into social work and University Exten- 
sion lecturing and to satisfy his deep religious sense, which rejected the Church, in 
the London Ethical Society. He remained unattached to any University, with an 
interval of five years as Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews, until his death, 
never ceasing to write, and never losing touch with other and younger thinkers, for 
whom he showed always a sympathetic regard, and infinite courtesy even in criticism. 
“* T should like to leave the world with no enemies,” he wrote ; it is not hard to believe 
that he did so. 1 
ARMIDE OPPE 


HEAVENLY TWINS 


BEECHAM AND PHARAOH. By Etuet Smytu. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


i is only on the dustcover, and there by the eloquent juxtaposition of photographs, 
that Dame Ethel brings Beecham alongside Pharaoh, a comparison no less ingenious 
than her witty discovery, during the study itself, of a reason for likening her hero to 
Emily Bronté, for describing him as “a sort of male Semele,” and, in a superbly 
developed pun and parody, epitomizing his career in terms of Halley’s comet. When 
Sir Thomas responds with his study of Smyth and—but who shall be found to divide 
the book with her ?—that matter and the dustcover must be left to his discretion. 
But the stellar comparison (for astronomy or astrology is in the blood of both of them) 
is clear. Dame Ethel is the Heavenly-Siamese-Twins, a prodigious portmanteau 
growth-on-one-stalk of those sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse. 

What a good thing it was that the women had not got their votes before Dame 
Ethel’s heyday, for how in the world else could society have devised a means of 
consuming all that energy with profit instead of disaster ? None of the arts could ever 
have quite sufficed to confine her—here we have her laying out a nine-hole golf course 
in'the Nubian Desert ; curiously observing the behaviour of Englishmen on too-hot 
tennis-courts, and their “ extreme delicacy ” in camp after breakfast ; revelling in a 
series of carefully numbered Painful Incidents ; peering with rapture at the stars ; 
and—gayest and most commendable episode of all—investigating an Arab herma- 
phrodite, “learning whose history my interest rose to fever pitch ” ; while all these 
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events are put down as the vitally proper background for the composition of her opera 
The Bo’sun’s Mate. 'This is the matter of the second part of her book, Egypt before 
England’s Exodus, and the telling of it is a fine piece of casual art. She draws all her 
memories tight together, and then lets them go careering off in a stream, not of 
consciousness, but of linked, if discursive, wit, recalling dogs, bores, rehearsals, 
accidents, Germans, one after the other, creating out of them the roundest and liveliest 
possible picture of herself and her world. And in particular of Sir Thomas Beecham, a 
sketch of only seventy-five pages, slight but profoundly understanding, of one ‘“ whose 
life is spent trying to set his fellow-countrymen aflame.” 

Dame Ethel’s humour is hard to define ; it is far more than a weapon of defence 
for one who has taken life, and enjoyed it, with great seriousness ; in some curious 
way it zs her seriousness. When she describes herself conducting the ‘ March of the 
Women’ “ with a tooth-brush from the window of my cell in the third storey ” of 
Holloway Prison, while other Suffragettes were exercising in the yard below; and 
when, having secured contracts in June, 1914, for productions of her operas in 
Germany, she caps her complacence with the words, “‘ Oh! how the gods, seated up 
aloft and looking on, must have split their sides!’ we catch glimpses of an extra- 
ordinary mastery. The frank disclosure of lesser secrets is no less welcome, and it is 
good to learn that she has “ simple tastes in millinery, demanding only two things of a 
hat: firstly, that it shall be very light on the head, secondly, that one shall be able to 
lean back in it in a train.” By the way, are her mathematical conclusions on page 67 
quite in order ? 


PETER BURRA 


FOR ADULTS ONLY 


WE HAVE BEEN WARNED. By Naomi Mircuison. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


RS. MITCHISON’S naiveté of style is not an affectation. It is the reflection, 

one now realizes, of an almost incredible naiveté of mind. She has here 
made an excursion into our own times which might have had interesting 
results. Dione Galton, the heroine of her modern story, is the wife of a Labour 
candidate and Oxford don, struggling to reconcile in herself the conflict between 
acquired Left Wing principles and an inherited taste for the feudal democracy 
of the Scottish clans—a prosperous Socialist viewing with a nostalgic eye the 
comforts and culture of her capitalist background. The period is 1931-33. The 
financial crisis, the birth of the National Government, the effort of the Labour 
Movement to kindle a new flame from the ashes of disaster, the disruptive tactics of 
the Communist Party and the reverberations of Fascist violence provide the setting 
for this study of a middle-class conscience. Mrs. Mitchison had a fine subject. Unfor- 
tunately, she has also a ‘“‘ message.” In the words of the dustcover, she set out to 
explore the sexual morality which the Socialist, unindividualist outlook implies. 
Accordingly, throughout her account of Dione’s adventures in Tom Galton’s industrial 
constituency, in Oxford, in Russia and in her glamorous Highland home, she bludgeons 
her protesting readers into a heightened awareness of the facts of life ; she makes of 
promiscuity a Socialist virtue ; and all with the innocent brightness of a wireless talk. 
Dione, confronted with a rough but noble and sexually unawakened Scottish comrade, 
asks herself, ‘‘ What should a Socialist woman do?” and decides to be accom- 
modating if her services are required. Raped by another member of the lively Com- 
munist Party, she tells him kindly, ‘“‘ It’s Society’s fault. It’s the people who made you 
live in that bathroom.” And when Dione and Tom go on the inevitable trip to Russia, 
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she encourages him to have an affair with the beautiful Oksana, the “ new ”’ woman 
and advises him in a maternal way on the technical aspects of his romance. 

“This sex business ” is not the only problem of Mrs. Mitchison’s book, though it 
dominates every other. She is preoccupied also with the relationship between the 
intelligentsia of the Labour Party and its workers. The workers are, of course, wonder- 
ful, like our English policemen—especially Donald who murders a newspaper pro- 
prietor and is rewarded with strawberries and cream—but they are conventional and 
difficult to know. Even dear Mr. Mason, the Labour Party agent, is sometimes a little 
sticky though uniformly kind. True, he consents to call her Dione and she is allowed 
to call him Stan—a significant instalment of Socialism in our time. But on the whole, 
Dione must have found, the British worker suffers from strange inhibitions. He likes 
the ordered pattern of family life. Can he be won by these endearments, these indis- 
criminate embraces to an understanding of the cultured middle class ? One fancies 
not. 

There are some vivid passages in this curious novel such as Dione’s vision of the 
counter-revolution and some intentionally entertaining dialogue, but about its pages 
there lingers the slightly stale aroma of the early nineteen-twenties—that dishevelled 
and mawkish period of hectic laughter and free love. 


V. M. L. SCOTT 


A HAPPY INFANT IN ARMS 


AN INFANT IN ARMS. By GraHaM GREENWELL. Lovat Dickson. tos. 6d. 


F these war letters had been published some years ago, when every other book 

was a passionate protest against the things its author had seen and suffered between 
1914 and 1918, their quiet acceptance of the full fury of the Western Front would 
have had the value of epigram. Mr. Greenwell certainly saw enough to warrant a fairly 
cyclonic disturbance of spirit. He was an infantry officer. He reached the trenches at 
Ploegsteert early in 1915, and from that time until he went to Italy at the end of 
1917 he was an honest trench soldier, taking the luck of his regiment, the Oxford and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, up and down the line and earning among other 
honours the congratulations of his Divisional General on his long service with the 
battalion. Yet he looks back on those years as among the happiest he has ever spent. 


That they contained moments of boredom and depression, of sorrow for the loss of 
friends and of alarm for my personal safety is indeed true enough. But, to be perfectly 
fit, to live among pleasant companions, to have responsibility and a clearly defined job— 
these are great compensations when one is very young. 

And in August, 1914, the writer had just left Winchester. But unfortunately the 
letters of such a soldier are apt to make little of what to more experienced and more 
curious eyes would seem much. Mr. Greenwell liked good food ; as his menus show, 
he was a heaven-sent Mess President; and on dinners and kindred topics he lets 
himself go agreeably ; but when he leads his company against the Hindenburg line 
or endures a two days’ bombardment in a shallow dug-out, he is (to those who 
received his letters day by day) comfortingly and (to those who read them now as a 
record of experience) tantalizingly reticent. He has little sense of drama to give 
understatement its proper significance, or eye for country to help him paint a war- 
scape, but his letters have a good story to tell and may be recommended to those 
who know how to read it between the lines. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART 


RUSSIAN ART. Edited by D. Tasor 
Rice. Published by Gurney and Jackson. 
2s. 6d. 

Ten informative essays by various hands, 

prepared in connection with the exhibition 

at No. 1, Belgrave Square. Hitherto our 
knowledge of the subject has been unequal, 
but here is an opportunity of extending it, 
and arranging the proportions. The book 
is concise and comprehensive, but stops with 
the end of the Empire. Benois makes an 
interesting comment on national art, and 

Mrs. Talbot Rice is admirable on stage- 

décor, particularly the art of Bakst. 


DRAMA 


MORE PLAYS. By LENNox ROoBINSON. 
Macmillan. 5s. 

Church Street is as happy in idea as that 
successful extravaganza, Is Life Worth 
Living ? but it is more experimental and 
definitely a producer’s play. Bored by his 
own native town, an Irish dramatist decides 
to imagine for himself the secret lives of 
his neighbours. We are shown both the 
real and imaginary characters with witty 
consequence. The second play deals too 
violently with a mother’s jealousy of her 
daughter. 


FICTION 


LAST DAYS WITH CLEOPATRA. By 
Jack Linpsay. Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 8s. 6d. 

Every age has the classics it deserves. Now 

that the humanities are declining and 

cribs are no more, our poets are becoming 
storytellers, intent on diffusing the old lore. 

In bringing his trilogy of the ancient world 

to a close, Mr. Lindsay expounds in his 

preface his own cyclic view of history. But 
he is so good a storyteller that the ordinary 
reader will mistake his vast melting-pots 
of civilization for the authentic fleshpots 
of Egypt. The sprightly Victor and Daphne 


with their modern colloquial speech compete 
for our interest with the Great Lovers, and 
the ample descriptions of religious cults 
move faster than the rather old-fashioned 
Turneresque pages of the Golden Bough. 
Cleopatra’s snake-like tresses show an 
inclination to hiss at times. But Mr. 
Lindsay’s characters are, in fact, symbols— 
they are also most decidedly mammals 
judging by the copious references to lactation 
on almost every page. 


JAKE. By Naomr Roype SmitH. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

At the age of ten, Jake Moore hit his music 
master and, with fiddle under his arm, ran 
away from school. Fortunately, one of the 
masters recognized symptoms of genius in 
the lad, and devoted himself to his welfare. 
Fortunately too, the fiddle which was a 
family heirloom, proved to be worth several 
thousand pounds. Despite his name, Jake 
became the boy violinist of Europe and 
America. The author solves a peculiarly hard 
problem by concentrating on the unconscious 
ruthlessness of genius. A determined study 
with overmuch industrious musical detail, 
but not without humour. 


THE “ JOHANNA MARIA.” By ArrHuR 
VAN SCHENDEL. Translated from the 
Dutch by Brian W. Downs. Introduction 
by Srr ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. Cape. 
6s. 

The delicate art, the simplicity and 
disciplined detail of this unusual sea-story, 
beguile us into acceptance of its idyllic 
sentiment. Jacob Brouwer, a sailmaker, falls 
in love with the “Johanna Maria” and through 
all the vicissitudes of that full-rigged three- 
master ship, remains faithful. In her last 
days he achieves his ambition and becomes 
her owner and slave. But mere epitome 
cannot convey the strict quality of this 
poetic study in man’s instinct. 


MADAM ILL GIVE YOU. By KaTHLEEN 
Wa ttace. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Three young women find the Keys of Heaven 

in varied and unforeseen ways. For one 
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fulfilment lay in service for others, for 
another happiness came through her lover 
and his child, for a third by throwing over 
her craving for security. Their stories 
converge, a little improbably, in a nursing- 
home for war-wrecks, but within the 
limitations of her plot Miss Wallace has 
written a humane and readable romance. 
PENDULUM SWING. By Mary 
MitcHELL. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
A sophisticated study of an unattractive 
misfit. Miss Mitchell writes slickly and with 
some subtlety, but Christina, self-conscious, 
ungracious and thoroughly unpopular, is 
not an engaging heroine. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A _ RASCAL. 
Edited by S. W. PoweLL. Selwyn and 
Blount. 8s. 6d. 
In spite of Mr. Powell’s claim to have found 
the MS of this book among the belongings of 
an anonymous adventurer, the risk of listing 
it as fiction seems negligible. Whoever the 
author, he has produced an amusing and 
rather un-English work, relating with just 
the right mingling of cynicism and senti- 
mentality the story of one of those 
unscrupulous egoists who, because they are 
always making places too hot to hold them 
and because they are too vain to accept the 
local verdict, become travellers. 
GRANDSONS. By Louis 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Adamic tells the story of three 
Americans, the grandsons of a Slovenian 
immigrant—Peter, a neurotic journalist, 
Andy, a gangster and Tony, a Labour leader. 
Peter and Andy are only shadows of men, 
one obsessed by his rootlessness and isolation 
the other by his craving for excitement. 
Tony, the worker, alone has a real relation 
to his background. The book is artificial 
in form and often stilted in language, but 
successfully conveys the shrill restlessness 
of the contemporary American scene. 
SONG O’ SIXPENCE. By T. 'THompson. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
A robust and cheerful study of the Lancas- 
trian temperament. In Zach Kay, the gawm- 
less boy who begins as a vagrant trader and 
becomes a Mayor, are embodied the 
characteristic Northern virtues and defects. 
The humour lies in Zach’s uncouthness and 
and his taciturnity; the sentiment in the 
doggedness with which, ruined and an old 
man, he starts life again. 


ADAMIC. 


SELECTED LIST 


A CENTURY OF DETECTIVE 
STORIES. With an Introduction by 
G. K. CuestTerton. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

Forty-five stories, from Poe to Edgar 

Wallace, maintaining a decent average of 

ingenuity and including very little unrelieved 

nonsense. Characteristic cases conducted by 

Father Brown, Dr. Thorndyke, Max 

Carrados, Mr. Fortune, Lord Peter Wimsey ; 

good stories by Mr. J. D. Beresford, Mr. 

W. F. Harvey, Mr. Anthony Berkeley ; no 

Conan Doyle. 


THE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY. By 
Louts Goxpinc. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
Credulity is not taxed by Mr. Golding’s new 
Grand International, since credulity refuses 
at the first fence. Readers whose disbelief is 
easily suspended may enjoy this tale of a 
mixed party from Chiswick, which visited 
Sicily to track down a magician and got 
entangled with Mafia instead. Written with 
Golding gusto and a boyish trust in the 
team spirit. 
THE CARRETA. By B. TRaven. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
This story of a young Indian who, as the 
driver of an ox-wagon, is ruthlessly exploited 


by his Mexican employer is vividly and © 


vigorously handled, though somewhat 
marred by the fact that the author has 
allowed his sympathy with the underdog 
and his anger against the social conditions 
that produce him to reveal itself in bitterly 
ironic comment rather than in allowing the 
characters in action to point the moral. 


LAND OF WOMEN. By KatTuHarINna von 
DoMBROWSKI. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

The League of Nations has failed to stop 

the Gran Chaco war. The seething passions 

of Paraguay may be guessed from this vast 

compilation of more than five hundred pages, 


in which Madame Dombrowski has cast her ~ 


own first-hand knowledge into a loose fiction 
form. In vivid daily scenes she illustrates 
the superstitions, mixed racial problems and 
calamities of that country. This story of 
the seventies centres around Lopez and the 


® 


almost incredible ferocity of his dictator- — 


ship, under which the male population was 

decimated. 

LOVE OR MONEY, and other stories. By 
GrorGE BIRMINGHAM. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

An excellent train-journey book. The stories 

are very short and very entertaining ; each 
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one has its point and sticks to it, and the 
writing is light and easy. They were written 
at different times and against different 
backgrounds, but the Irish ones will 
remain the favourites. 


TO A GOD UNKNOWN. By JouN 
STEINBECK. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Drought in California gives an American 

writer the motive for an earthy novel. Its 

hero is an ancestor-worshipper and has an 
over-developed sense of fecundity; also, 
after converse with an old man who kills 
something at every sunset, a belief in blood- 
sacrifice ; when the drought comes he sends 
his cattle to distant pastures and himself 
remains to barter his blood for rain. Mr. 

Steinbeck has talent but not the genius 

required to make his paganism acceptable. 

But his descriptions of the drought are 

impressive. 

THE WISH CHILD. By Ina SEIDEL. 
Translated from the German by G. 
Dunning Gribble. Lane. ros. 6d. 

This immensely long tragedy of the Napo- 
leonic Wars concerns a German family with 
conflicting French and Prussian loyalties. 
The scene shifts from Mainz under martial 
law to the countryside, and then to Berlin ; 
the rather diffused narrative proceeds with 
dignity, but the central figures, a war 
widow and her adored son, have not that 
epic quality that might justify such detailed 
and prolonged treatment. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
THE ANGEL OF THE _ASSASSI- 


NATION. CHARLOTTE DE 
CORDAY. By JosePH SHEARING. Heine- 
mann. Qs. 


Shakespeare discussed the ethics of political 
assassination rather fully in a play which is 
now a school text. But Mr. Joseph Shearing 
is less certain of his adult audience and he 
escapes from his dilemma by roundly 
declaring that his grim subject is melo- 
dramatic in its very nature. This is the book 
of the month choice and is in accord with 
the biographical method of to-day. Mr. 
Shearing expands a highly specialized but 
slender theme by describing in three 
fatally converging lines the lives of L’ange 
de l’assassinat, Marat and Adam Lux. He 
has read widely but assumes on the part of 
his reader a blissful ignorance of the French 
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Revolution. At times, in fact, he might 

almost be relating as an awful warning to us 

the sad fate of a most respectable young 
lady who, unfortunately, read Plutarch, 

Corneille and Rousseau. 

SPIRIDONOVA: REVOLUTIONARY 
TERRORIST. By I. STEINBERG. Methuen 
12s. 6d. 

In 1906, when she was only twenty-one, 

Maria Spiridonova assassinated a cruel 

Czarist official and was tortured, sentenced 

to death, and then exiled to Siberia for life. 

Freed in 1917, she returned to Moscow, but 

failed to co-operate with the Bolsheviks, for 

“‘ while the revolution was at its height and 

the words ‘ hatred,’ ‘ success,’ ‘ power ’ were 

on everybody’s lips, she used the word 

‘love.’ ’ She has been a political prisoner 

ever since, and her story is a painful illus- 

tration of the way one tyranny succeeds 
another and of the perils of idealism. 

ROBERT SOMERVELL. Chapters of 
Autobiography, edited with additional 
material by his sons. Faber and Faber. 
5S. 

Posterity is always grateful enough for lives 

of the obscure, and this was one that well 

deserved its memorial. In business, at 

Cambridge, as Bursar of Harrow, and even 

in retirement, Somervell’s life was linked to 

interesting events in the greater world. 

The account of his desperate fight to save 

Thirlmere from the Manchester Corporation 

sounds like a war-summons to us, who have 

the same sickening destruction of Hawes- 
water going on under our very eyes. 

MRS. GEORGE SAND. Bildnis einer 
romantischen Frau. By GusTEL RuM- 
MELSBURG. Published by Raschel, Zirich. 
Five francs (Swiss). 

This book is written in the form of romantic 
biography, but, so far as we can tell, without 
making any excursions into fiction. The 
narrative is vivid, without excesses, and 
admirably clear, while the interplay of 
character is carefully and consistently 
worked out. George Sand herself is explained 
more by a process of simplification than 
imposed theory. 

A PILGRIMAGE OF IDEAS: or the 
Re-education of Sherwood Eddy. Allen 
and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

This autobiography of Sherwood Eddy, 

publicist and social worker, is as illuminating 

of fundamentalist American mentality as 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD. A Beginning 


The Swallow Songs of the Rhodian children, the life of 
Alexandria, the beginning of the Christian Church, the 
characters of men—all belong to this story. It is nota 
text-book full of dates and constitutions, but the story of 
the legend, drama, art and adventure, of Greece and Rome. 


HEREDITY and the Ascent of Man 


Sir James Jeans’s and Sir Arthur Eddington’s books 
have done much to popularise the latest discoveries in 
physics and astronomy. This book is a similar exposition 
of the new biology including the discovery of the ‘ gene’ 
and the power which it will give to man to shape his own 
evolution. 


THE* FOUR GOSPELS 


“The seventeenth volume of that agreeable pocket 
series, The Cambridge Miscellany. ‘The text is that of the 
Authorised Version but it has been paragraphed accord- 
ing to the Revised. The result gives us a simple and 
pleasant volume”—The Observer. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE 


** Miss Drew’s new book is an extremely pleasant one. 
She has clearly wide reading behind her, she has excellent 
taste, she writes well, and she can communicate her 
appreciation of literature to the reader. There is hardly 
a page on which some valuable point is not made or 
some illuminating suggestion advanced.” —The Spectator. 


THE STUDY: OF DRAMA 
The Cambridge Miscellany, No. 16 — 


“One of the wisest essays on drama that has been 
written.”—Life and Letters. 


1584-1623 


2/6 net 


CHART OF PLAYS, 
Compiled by W. P. BARRETT 


«Gives an admirably clear and detailed time-picture 
of Shakespeare’s day.” —The Morning Post. 
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that famous case-book, The Americanization 
of Edward Bok. But Eddy, as a semi-intel- 
lectual, is much more interesting. In early 
years he was missionary in India and 
China, and he has repeatedly travelled in all 
parts of the world. Since the War he has 
realized the social implications of his 
religion, and turned both pacifist , and 
socialist. His honesty and sincerity are 
rather naive but also attractive. 

FIFTY YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALISM. By M. Begr. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 

The remarkable interest of this compact 

narrative can hardly be conveyed in a few 

lines. Born some seventy years ago, a Galician 

Jew, the author has seen at close quarters 

socialist movements and workers of 

Germany, France, Britain, America and 

Russia. He gives personal portraits of Lenin, 

Engels, Jaurés, Bebel, Clemenceau, Rosa 

Luxemburg, Zola, Hyndman, John Burns 

and Ramsay Macdonald, among many 

others. It is a volume of at once historical, 
topical and high literary merit. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
IN GERMANY, 1859-66. By HEINRICH 
FRIEDJUNG. Translated by A. J. P. 
Tay_or and W. L. McEtwee. Macmillan. 
15S. 

An excellent study of the crucial period in 

the career of Bismarck. His diplomatic 

dealings with, and defeat of, Louis Napo- 

leon are lucidly described, and there is a 

vivid picture of the battle of Koeniggraetz. 

Friedjung is a partisan in his admiration of 

Metternich as a diplomat and his condem- 

nation of him as a politician. The part he 

played as an active politician gave him a 

unique insight into these events. The 

translation is excellent. 

SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT: 
VENTURER, 1606-1668. By ALFRED 
Harpace. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. Oxford University Press. 13s. 6d. 

Davenant was soldier, sailor, poet, playwright 

and theatrical manager. More than any 

other dramatist he bridged the gap between 
the pre-Commonwealth and Restoration 
stages. His literary output (of which this 
book gives a check-list) was large. Gosse 
rather unjustly called him the deadest tree 
in all the forest of seventeenth-century 
literature. Mr. Harbage, however, finds 
him “ an engaging old writer whose life was 
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always picturesque and whose poetry was 

sometimes inspired.” This biography was 

worth writing, and happily the author’s 
style is more spirited than is common in 
such treatises. 

ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS AND 
MEN. By Cuerry Kearton. Forty-four 
photographs by the author. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

The pioneer of animal photography does 

not here write a full autobiography, for he 

avoids repeating events described in certain 
other books of his. Nevertheless there 
remain enough adventures among wild 
animals, chiefly in Africa, to satisfy most 
people. Mr. Kearton also writes his 
experiences aS a war-correspondent in 

Belgium, and as an officer in East Africa. 

He describes, too, the taking of the first 

cinema film from the air, in 1908, and the 

crash in which that adventure ended. 

HINDENBURG. 1847-1934. SOLDIER 
AND STATESMAN. By Major Gert 
von HinDENnBuRG. Translated from the 
German by Gerald Griffin. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

A moderate and circumspect portrait of 

Germany’s late president drawn by his 

nephew. The author has paid indirect 

tribute to the greatness of his kinsman by 
making his biography a history of conser- 
vative Germany in the last two decades. 

Interesting light is shed on the extent of 

political control exercised by the Supreme 

Command during the War. The last half 

of the book is historically superficial, but 

contains a just appreciation of Hindenburg’s 
character as a man. 

MY OLD WORLD. By Ernest Dimnet. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

To read this delightful little autobiography 

is to enjoy in English the clarity of French. 

Abbé Dimnet tells of his childhood in 

French Flanders during the Franco-Prussian 

War, of his first years as a seminarist at 

Douai and Cambrai, of English influences 

and friends. The gentle art of apologetics 

helps us around awkward corners and the 

Abbe’s cordiality will please the many 

thousands who have read his Art of Thinking. 

CRIME WITHIN THE SQUARE MILE. 
By Ex-Chief Detective Inspector ERNEST 
NIcHOLLs. John Long. 18s. 


Although Mr. Nicholls has pursued 


criminals across the seven seas, he keeps, | 
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WE HAVE BEEN WARNED 


STORM JAMESON :: ‘ Everyone who reads it will be in some way changed by it, 
because it is a real experience and not the faked-up thing that most novels are.’’ 


JULIAN HUXLEY: ‘‘ Naomi Mitchison’s first book about our own times is as 
absorbing as her historical novels. I was especially interested in her sincere and 
courageous attempt to paint some of the moral and personal implications of the 
economic and political change going on in the post-war world.’’ 


NEW STATESMAN : “‘ An admirable analysis of contemporary England from the 
point of view of revolutionary socialism. 
“‘It is the most authentic picture of the alignment of left-wing forces in present-day 
England, and the most lively and natural of propagandist novels which has come out for 
a long time.”’ 


by NAOMI MITCHISON 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 8s. 6d. net. 


Constable 
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Bibliographia Series. 750 copies only. 11 illustrations. 20s. net. 


LORD ESHER (Sunday Times): ‘‘ This is the eighth volume of the beautifully printed 
and interesting series of Bibliographia, and it is in no way inferior to its predecessors. 
Mr. Muir has all the qualities of the expert bibliographer. He is careful, painstaking, 
and unemotional. He is unmoved by fashion and bases himself firmly upon first prin- 
ciples. 


‘* The essays in this book are of great importance to book collectors, who stand to 
gain so much by the recognized establishment of principles in bibliography, and by 
universal agreement as to the definition of bibliographical terminology.”’ 


PERCY H. MUIR 
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in this book, within walking distance of 
headquarters. His book is of particular 
interest for it is the first of its kind to deal 
with the City of London Police. Money- 
making is, apparently, not conducive to 
murder, for remarkably few crimes of 
violence have occurred in the city. Mr. 
Nicholls becomes slightly sanctimonious 
every time he mentions high finance but 
he has much to tell of the great delinquents 
who dishonoured their profession—from 
The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 
Carlo to Hatry. 


FRONT EVERYWHERE. By J. M. N. 
Jerrries. Hutchinson. 18s. 

The reminiscences of Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries, 
the famous Daily Mirror war correspondent, 
covers a momentous period, both in world 
history and journalism. His adventures in 
the Belgian war zone, in Holland, in Salonica, 
in Ireland, where Mr. De Valera resented 
his presence, amply illustrate the exigencies, 
shifts and perils endured by those who 
provided our breakfast reading during war- 
time. There is good humour here and grim, 
unforgettable scenes, but nothing about 
* stunts.” As regards Fleet Street itself, Mr. 
Jeffries presents a united front. 


THOMAS LODGE. By E. A. TENney, 
Instructor in English, Cornell University. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. gs. 

Shakespeare, in As You Like It, made use 

of Lodge’s tale Rosalynde, by which he is 

chiefly remembered. Much research has 
lately been devoted to his life, in which 
literature was but one incident. The present 
study devotes one chapter to his ancestry, 
and another to his father, who was Lord 

Mayor in 1562. After various wanderings, 

Lodge became a doctor, wrote a Treatise of 

the Plague, and himself died of that disease, 

caught from his patients, in 1625. Mr. 

Tenney’s biography is useful and readable. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ERNEST RENAN. 
Translated by J. Lewis May. Geoffrey 
Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lewis May is a translator, indeed a 

writer, who has never had his due. Here he 

uses his gift for musical prose to render the 
most exquisite of Renan’s writings, the 

Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Feunesse, into an 

English that is a constant pleasure to the 

ear. Unlike Renan’s controversial writings, 
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which necessarily belong to their day, the 
Memoirs endure for their delicate picture of 
a childhood in Brittany, of a youth in the 
Seminary at Paris, and for their lively 
portraits of the teachers who most influenced 
him. This version, however, is the version 
best worth having in Engiish. 


THE ROME OF THE MEDIZVAL 
CHURCH (Earlier Section). By A. G. 
Mackinnon, D.D., Lutterworth Press. 
7s. 6d. 

The period covered in this volume of Dr. 

Mackinnon’s story of the city of Rome is 

much earlier than the title of the book 

suggests. It begins in 357 a.D. and ends 

with the invasion of the Saracens in 876. 

It is extremely readable, but its method of 

rapid selection, summary judgment, and 

extreme compression makes it rather like a 

long journey by a fast motor, in which much 

ground is covered but nothing clearly 
remembered. But the authors has much 

knowledge, a zest for his subject, and a 

lively pen. His succession of volumes 

serves as a stimulating introduction to a 

fascinating epoch. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RATS, LICE AND HISTORY. By Hans 
ZINSSER. Routledge. tos. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 
By Sir ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 

These two books, widely different in manner 
and divergent in subject, may well interest 
the same reader. Dr. Zinsser is a lusty, 
gusty writer who indefatigably delights to 
salt his evident deep knowledge of his topic 
—which, when he arrives at it, is typhus— 
with wisecracks. He would write the 
biography of typhus: its manner of trans- 
mission, its first appearance, its influence 
upon history, especially in connection with 
war. But this leads him first, to a general 
account of parasitism, of epidemics, and of 
the parts played in these by rat and louse, 
all the while sustaining a kind of private 
vaudeville entertainment. Sir Arthur New- 
sholme gives, on the contrary, a strictly 
orthodox account, based on but not confined 
to personal experience, of Public Health 
measures in the last half-century for the 
control of infectious diseases, improvement 
of housing, and the like. 
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JOBBER SKALD 


This new novel by the author of 


“4 Glastonbury Romance’ will be 


published on June 14th at 8s 6d net. 
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MEMORY 
AND 
IMAGINATION 
By 
OSBERT BURDETT 


Author of ‘The Rev. Smith, Sydney,” 
etc. Illustrated. 15/- net. 
This is an autobiography with 
a new formula, a new design, 
a new outlook on life. Itisa 
most interesting experiment, 
frankly and sensitively 
carried out 
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ON 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS 


by 
G. W. PHILLIPS 


‘¢Lord Burleigh’s own nod was not 
more packed with unsuspected mean- 
ing.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


‘‘ There is an attractive freshness in 
Mr. Phillips’ way with Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets . . . making them together 
tell a most exciting story.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. 
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ALEXANDER OF ASIA. By PRINCEss 
Martue Bisesco. Heinemann. §s. 

This book was written when the author was 
eighteen years of age, and Miss Enid 
Bagnold has been 16 years translating it. 
Nevertheless, it does not date, for the 
rather curious moral purpose of the little 
sermon—to inspire a small boy with admir- 
ation for Alexander the Great—fits only 
too easily into a dictator-ridden world. 


SHADOWS ON THE HILLS. By Nancy 
Price. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
Miss Nancy Price went for a much-needed 
rest to the Fells, and her reminiscences of 
the holiday provide in their turn rest and 
refreshment for readers, for they are as 
quiet, happy and alive as anything short of 
the actual life they describe can be. Walks 
in the open country and talks with the 
friendly villagers are the stuff of the book, 
which is written with unaffected simplicity. 


THE HANSOM-CAB AND THE 
PIGEONS. By L. A. G. Strone. Golden 
Cockerel Press. 21s. and 6s. 

In this elegantly produced and pleasantly 
decorated little book, Mr. Strong does not 
claim to be an historian, and has given us a 
charming and individual account of those 
incidents of the last twenty-five years that 
have most affected himself. He is not 
uncritical, however, and a note of optimism 
runs through his reminiscences. 


THE PRICE OF PLEASURE. By Cuar_es 

Graves. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
A light-hearted and industrious journalist, 
Mr. Graves has accumulated information 
about the finances of every sort of business, 
amusement and profession, and those who 
share his curiosity about other people’s 
money will here find much to entertain 
them. 


A PAGEANT OF THE BALLET AND 
THE DANCE. By Marx E. Perucini. 
Jarrolds. 18s. 

In a book charmingly illustrated with 

contemporary prints and photographs but 

marred by a rather tiresomely anecdotal 
style, Mr. Perugini traces the evolution of 
the ballet as we know it to-day from the 
dances of Egypt and Greece, the Roman 
pantomime, the “ ballets ambulatoires ”’ of 
the 15th century, the spectacular court 
ballets of the 16th century, the English 
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masque of Ben Jonson and the Italian 
comedy ballets of the early 18th century to 
the fully-developed pantomime ballet of 
Noverre, exquisite recorder of his art. 
Other chapters treat of the great ballerinas ; 
of the fusion of the arts of dance, mime, 
music and décor in the Imperial Russian 
Ballet ; and of the ballet in London. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE GREAT 
DOMINIONS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By the Lapy Rockey, C.B.E. 
Thirty-four plates. Macmillan. 16s. 


Popular accounts of some of the most 
striking features of the vegetation of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
The author has a readable style, and her 
book should be useful to those who want 
a rough general notion of the plants of the 
great dominions. For anything less elemen- 
tary the subject is, obviously, too big and 
varied, unless it were treated upon a much 
larger scale. The illustrations are in colour 
and of unequal merit. 


ANTICHRIST. By JosepH Rotu. Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Roth sees the spirit of Antichrist in evil 
which is made to appear attractive, expedient 
or inevitable : in the cinema, in newspapers, 
in big business and diplomacy, he sees, 
beneath a superficial humbug, a complete 
reversal of Christian values, but he does not 
write of this straightforwardly, he prefers to 
call the spirit of newspaper proprietors “‘ the 
master of a thousand tongues,’ and the 
private personality of a cinema star “‘ the 
shadow of a shadow.” This sham-biblical 
language, and the absence of concrete facts, 
diminishes the value of his denunciation. 


SICKLE OR SWASTIKA? By Mrs. 
CECIL CHESTERTON. Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s brand of journalism 
is both harmless and entertaining. She 
writes as a publicist of the “ left,” travelling 
for this purpose to any country where either 
“revolution” or “reaction” is in the 
saddle, and buttonholing all and sundry 
for their political sympathies. Here she gives 
her impressions of Germany, Austria and 
Russia. Her unfailing humour and verve 
make her readable in spite of the strenuously 
sinister “‘ inside information ”’ of her friendly 
waiters. 
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A SHORT HISTORY 


OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


by Henry W. Clark, D.D. 
7/6 net 


OH! YOU ENGLISH 


by D. F. Karaka 
5/- net 


A NEW NOVEL 


THE LAUGHING 
JOURNEY 


by Thomas Lennon 
7/6 net 


FREDERICK MULLER 
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The Victorians 
and their Books 


By Amy Cruse 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


The usual contents of a young Vic- 
torian’s library, what the ‘New 
Woman’ read, how Mudie’s came 
into being, flourished, and exer- 
cised a censorship and what sort of 
poetry was popular, are some of 
the varied aspects of books and 
reading in the first fifty years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, that are 
amusingly described here. The 
author shows the reception given 
to Tennyson and _ Browning’s 
poems when they first appeared, as 
well as to many now well-known 
novels and other books. 


Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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LIFE QUEST. Ey RicHarp ALDINGTON. 
Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Aldington, disclaiming all intention of 
expounding a philosophy, describes his 
book as ‘a loose string of moods and 
meditations.” The direction of thought, 
however, is not haphazard and but for the 
disclaimer one would take these verses for a 
profession of faith in Lawrence’s universal 
flow, the life everlasting of the body and 
the mortality of the soul. Strongly influenced 
by Lawrence’s Last Poems (which he 
edited), particularly the death-poems, from 
which he borrows generously. Mr. Aldington 
collects experiences but does not assimilate 
them ; the patches of satire are patches, the 
imagery is superimposed, not integral, and 
the verse never comes to life. 


SPORT 


CLIMBING DAYS. By Dorotuy PILLEY 
(Mrs. I. A. RicHarps). Bell. 16s. 


An exceptionally well-written narrative of 
first-class climbs in many parts of the 
world. Mrs. Richards is quick to note the 
essential details of a climb, she has no 
hesitation in explaining technical terms and 
practices, and her vivid writing has pro- 
duced not merely an impersonal record of 
great climbs (though many of her ascents 
are new), but a memorable and delightful 
book. The illustrations are excellent. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY: Vol. 
VI.—Trout Fishing by H. D. Turine. 
Vol. VII.—Salmon Fishing by W. J. M. 
Menzigs. Philip Allan. Each 5s. 


Angling, which has by far the largest 
bibliography of all the sports, has engendered 
two more books. Each is written with 
authority, and within the necessary limits 
of the Library, both are excellent. Mr. 
Turing, of The Field, writes very pleasantly 
and his book is informative and interesting. 
Salmon Fishing, by a well-known authority 
on the salmon, is the more advanced. Both 
books are recommended to all fishermen. 


THE BLUE TUNNYMAN. By ANDREW 
ANDREWS. Cape. Ios. 6d. 


A well-written and vivid account of the more 
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romantic side of yachting. Mr. Andrews’ 
adventures take place mainly on the south 
coast of England and among the French 
Channel ports, and, told with an engaging 
humour, they should appeal equally to the 
landsman and the sailor. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


THE MAGIC GATE OF THE SAHARA. 
By ANGELO PiccroLi1. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Translated from the Italian by ANGus 
DavVIDSON. 


Dr. Piccioli was an official in the Italian 
Ministry for Colonies, who went through 
the Sahara for pleasure, and he has written 
the type of philosophic travel book of which 
we cannot have too many. He not merely 
conveys with beauty the magic of Eastern 
cities and the desert, but he finds genuine 
profundity beneath simple ways of life. 
He is interesting both as an observer and a 
social commentator, feeling that his party 
were often ‘“‘ mere living anachronisms ” in 
face of “‘ the subtle, feline sensuality of the 
Arabs.” 


ARCTIC NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. The Life-story of AuGusT 
Masix, as told to IsoBEL WYLIE 
HutTcuison. Blackie. 1os. 6d. 


This is the life-story of an Estonian pioneer, 
gold-digger and trader, with 25,000 miles in 
Alaska to the credit of himself and his dog- 
team. Boyhood in Estonia, adventures as a 
sailor, finding his way in Florida and the 
States, gambling and wrestling in hard- 
bitten camps round Dawson and the gold- 
mines, trapping in Russia and running his 
own schooner through arctic icepacks. But 
his biggest experience was with Dr. Stefans- 
son’s Arctic Expedition of 1918. It isa plain, 
straight story by a natural adventurer, with 
no frills. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF ESSEX. By 
P. H. Reaney, under the general editor- 
ship of A. Mawer and F. M. STenTon. 
Cambridge University Press. 255. 


One of the many charms of Essex lies in its 
queer and beautiful place-names. Willingale 
Doe, Layer de la Haye, Shellow Bowells, 
Tolleshunt Knights, Margaret Roding, 
Ugly, Mucking and Colickey Green—can 
any other county produce a richer assort- 
ment? The twelfth volume issued by the 
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The most comprehensive 
review of literature—— 


published anywhere is The Times Literary 
Supplement. It deals principally with English 
and American books, but no important new 
book published in any language is overlooked. 
Its criticisms are impartial and scholarly and, 
though unsigned, are the work of some of 
the foremost critics of the day. Books with 
a limited or specialized appeal are given as 
much prominence as biographies, novels, 
poetry, and belles-lettres. Its reviews, therefore, 
present a wide diversity of interest and are 
valued alike by the scholar, the student, and 
the general reader 


fl 
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SUPPLEMENT 


(A Separate and Weekly Publication) 
EVERY THURSDAY — PRICE 3d. 


Subscription Rate 
17s. 4d. Per Annum (Post Free) 
Orders for Subscriptions may be given to any 


newsagent or bookstall; or they may be sent direct 
to the Publisher, Printing House Square, London, 
EC, 
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English Place-Name Society, devotes more 
than 700 pages to their cataloguing and 
elucidation. Sentimentalists will note with 
regret that Old King Cole, from whom 
Colchester has been said to be named, is 
dismissed as a mere legend. 

BELGIUM ON f£10. SCOTLAND on £10. 
By Sypney A. Cxark. Nicholson and 
Watson. 5s. each. 

With characteristic commonsense, Mr. Clark 

has issued the seventh volume in his {10 

Series in time for the Brussels Exhibition. 

Everything connected with these little books 

is practical and helpful, and tourists who 

are prepared to spend ten times ten pounds 
on their holiday will find it pays to listen to 

Mr. Clark. He is the best type of American 

traveller—enthusiastic, and so modest that 

the native hardly realizes how ignorant of 
his own country he is when compared with 
this transatlantic student. 

YOUNG MEN IN THE ARCTIC. By 
A. R. GLEN. Faber. 15s. 

Since the Oxford University Exploration 

Club was founded in 1927 it has organized 

expeditions to British Guiana, Lapland, 

Borneo, Hudson Bay, and, in 1933, to 

Spitsbergen. Mr. Glen, the leader of the 

Spitsbergen party, has produced a clear 

unpretentious account of the expedition. 

Some useful survey work was done in New 

Friesland and Garwood Land, and the book 

contains excellent appendixes on bird life 

and marine biology. The expedition was well 
organized and there were no desperate 
adventures; it all reads rather like an 

Arctic picnic, until we remember the 

disasters which overtook the ill-organized 

Schroeder-Stranz expedition in the same 

district in 1913. 

AFRICAN LOG. By SHaw Dessmonp. 
Hutchinson 18s. 

These first impressions of Africa, the result 
of four months spent travelling about the 
continent, are supported by some sixty 
photographs. Mr. Desmond is an intelligent 
traveller, full of ideas. He has jotted them 
all down; a little pruning would not have 
harmed his book. But his method had 
advantages as well as drawbacks, and his 
pages are vivid and immediate and pleasant 
to read. 

GREEK SALAD. An Autobiography of 
Greek travel. By KENNETH MATTHEWS. 
Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS: A SELECTED LIST 


The popular pastime of writing about 
Greece attracts another recruit. This book 
belongs to the class designed to display its 
author as a wag amongst a simpler people ; 
Mr. Matthews repeats the familiar gibes 
about dirt, discomfort, unpunctuality 
without, apparently, having troubled to 
acquire more than the most superficial 
knowledge of Greece. One section describes 
a well-known Greek boys’ school; and 
Athenians will recognise each other’s portraits 
under facetiously disguised names. Written 
in bright, competent journalistic style with a 
dash of glamour and not a trace of real 
insight into the character of the people or 
the country. 


THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN. By A. G. 
STREET, SiR WILLIAM BeEacH ‘THOMAS, 
etc. Batsford. 5s net. 


THE DORSET LANDSCAPE. By 
GEOFFREY CLARK and W. HARDING 
Tuompson. A. and C. Black. 5s. net. 


Mr. J. B. Priestley provides a sympathetic 
introduction to a pleasant pictorial survey of 
England, Scotland and Wales of which the 
letterpress is contributed by twelve experts 
on the rural scene including Mr. A. G. 
Street and Sir William Beach Thomas. 
Without disrespect to these writers, it may 
be said that the admirable photographs, even 
more than the regional essays which they 
illustrate, should induce the British traveller 
to explore his own islands. If he is going to 
the West country, he should take A Dorset 
Landscape with him. This admirable guide- 
book by two practical exponents of regional 
planning, which interprets the character of 
Dorset through its physical formation, is 
accompanied by a fascinating map. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORMANDY. 
By JocELYN PERKINS. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
Canon Perkins fills a need with his book on 
the Cathedrals of Rouen, Bayeux, Lisieux, 
Evreux, Coutances and Sées, for it is 
difficult to get any but very condensed 
English guides to the Cathedrals in these 
towns themselves. This is a real guide, for 
Canon Perkins, writing with a churchman’s 
devotion, not only gives extensive informa- 
tion of each cathedral’s history and archi- 
tecture, but recommends the actual pro- 
cedure of the student tourist in the buildings. 

Some good photographs are included. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE CRUSADERS 


A highly significant interpretation of the influence of the Crusades 
upon religious, political, social and economic life of Western Europe. 
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FICTION 7/6 
Dana C. Munro 
THE WILLOUGHBYS 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. By Alice Brown. “ Here isa 


FROM THEN 
TILL NOW 


By James Barnes. “ His 
recollections of South Africa 
and the things he saw and his 
anecdotes about the great men 
he came into contact with are 
always good reading.’’—Morn- 
ang Post. Illustrated, 15/- 


TO NOVA SCOTIA 


By TT. Morris Longstreth. 
Takes its readers to all of the 
scenic and historical spots of 


THE DISTANT 
PRIZE 


By Charles J. Finger. Unfolds 
a veritable pageant of explora- 
tion and adventure in North 
America, in which history is 
presented in the terms of the 
personalities who have domin- 
ated the scene. 10/6 


RESEARCH 


By T. A. Boyd. Explains how 
the field of research evolves as 
industries develop. How it is 


the mainland and the Island of 
Cape Breton. Illustrated 10/6. 


organized and financed and how 
laboratories are planned. 10/6 


THE GEOGRAPHIC PATTERN OF 
MANKIND John E. Pomfret 


In line with the newest thought in history and the other social 
sciences, which recently have awakened to the great influence of 
geographic factors on human effort and achievement. 

Illustrated, 15s. 


GHOSTS OF YESTERDAY Ezra Brudno 


A fearless, brilliant attack on outworn standards and beliefs. Mental 
and emotional dynamite—especially the analysis of human psychol- 
ogy. 7s. 6d. 


WISH AND WISDOM 


Presents in dramatic review the erratic beliefs evolved by men from 
the ancient Greek miracle-mongers to the latest exponents of pseudo- 
scientific cults. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Joseph Jastrow 


EARLY PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE 
Mathew T. McClure 


An exposition of the philosophers from Thales to the Sophists 
preceded by historical introduction dealing with the ethnological 
constitution of the Greeks. 8s. 6d. 


Note.—To those interested, we will send on request, regularly 
and free of charge, our Book Service containing infor- 
mation as to books and authors. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34. Bedford Street - = London 


drama of thought and emotion 
written in a style of quiet dis- 
tinction.”’—Morning Post. 


MIDDLE AGE MADNESS 


By M. A. Dormie. The story 
of an Anglo-American marriage 
and of a woman whose desire to 
“do ”’ things was misunderstood 
by herhusband. Her opportun- 
ity for escape, and what came of 
it, form a truly witty and very 
modern novel. 


LOVE AND THE 
LIEUTENANT 


By Robert W. Chambers. One 
of the most vivid romances Mr. 
Chambers has written. 


MORNING IN GASCONY 


By Jay William Hudson. ‘‘ He 
is intimately familiar with the 
life of this corner of France, and 
as before he succeeds in trans- 
porting us among the vineyards, 
the industrious peasants, their 
gossip, and their superstitions.” 
—Times. 


GOOD OLD YESTERDAY 


By Charles Hanson Towne. 
““ Successfully captures the leis- 
urely and hopeful spirit of the 
beginning of the century and 
reconstructs this vanished period 
with evident pleasure and a 
pleasant inventiveness.’’—Times 


MUSHROOM HEAVEN 


By John W. Wiley. A new 
novel of present day life recom- 
mended by the Book Guild. 


LONG FURROWS 


By Dora Aydelotte. 
written tale of farm life. 


A well- 


WING OF FAME 


By Louise Wallace Hackney. 
A picturesque novel based on the 
life of James Smithson and intro- 
ducing many great figures of the 
eighteenth century. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


In March Mr. H. G. Wells paid a further 
visit to the States as a sequel to his April 
visit of 1934. His impressions of the situa- 
tion there, his criticisms of certain American 
tendencies, with constructive proposals 
applicable both to England and America, are 
contained in a short book to be published 
by the Cresset Press on June 18th. 

On the 13th of this month, forty years 
after the beginnings of the Cretan explora- 
tions, Messrs. Macmillan will issue the 
fourth and final volume of Sir Arthur Evans’ 
great work, The Palace of Minos, in which 
he has traced the successive stages of Early 
Cretan civilization as illustrated by the dis- 
coveries at Knossos. The completed book 
will take its place as an encyclopedia of 
Minoan art and culture. 

The art and influence of a still older 
civilization will be discussed for the first 
time in its full significance by Dr. Leonard 
Woolley in The Development of Sumerian 
Art, to be published probably on the same 
day, by Messrs. Faber. The book is based 
upon the results of the Ur excavations. 

The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, announced by the Oxford 
University Press for June, is the first instal- 
ment of a complete edition of the Words- 
worth correspondence, on which Professor 
E. de Selincourt has been engaged for over 
ten years. No such complete collection as 
yet exists. This initial volume will cover the 
years 1787 to 1805, and will contain many 
letters hitherto unknown. 

Modern American Usage, by Mr. H. W. 
Horwill, also announced by the Oxford 
University Press for June, is a dictionary, 
fully supported by quotation, of words 
common to English and to American, but 
employed in a different sense in the two 
countries—for instance, ‘“‘homely’’ or 
* attorney.” 

An important contribution to religious 
criticism will come from Messrs. Cape 
about the middle of the month, when Dmitry 
Merezhkovsky’s Fesus Manifest appears in 
its English translation. This continuation of 
Jesus the Unknown, carries forward the Life 
of Jesus, ending with his Passion and Death. 

On June 14th the Bodley Head will pub- 
lish a monograph by Professor V. de Sola 
Pinto, of Southampton University, on the 
Second Earl of Rochester, designed to intro- 


duce him to twentieth-century readers as a 
serious poet and thinker. Many new docu- 
ments, including the recently discovered 
MSS. at Welbeck Abbey, have given the 
author an advantage over previous _his- 
torians in recreating this Restoration figure. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new play on Thomas a 
Becket, called Murder in the Cathedral, is 
to be given this summer at the Canterbury 
Festival. Messrs. Faber will issue the play 
in print on the 13th of this month. 

At about the same time the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press hope to publish Mr. F. O. 
Matthiessen’s critical essay on The Achieve- 
ment of T. S. Eliot. His book, however, is not 
only an analysis of Mr. Eliot’s own work, 
but also a discussion of modern poetry in | 
general. 

The Russian Ballets, by Adrian Stokes, 
due from Messrs. Faber on the 6th, is, as 
its title indicates, not a book on the art of 
the ballet in general, but a description of the 
individual Russian ballets. 

Toward the end of the month Messrs. 
Heinemann will publish a collection of John 
Galsworthy’s fragmentary writings, to be 
called Forsytes, Pendyces and Others, with a 
foreword by Mrs. Galsworthy. The first 
part of the book will contain short stories, 
mostly new, and the original beginning of 
The Country House. Part II will include a 
number of prefaces—to Conrad’s Plays, to 
Anna Karenina, Bleak House and Green 
Mansions ; and notes on fellow-writers past 
and present, among them Conrad and Mr. 
Edward Garnett. 

Early June novels include Mrs. Naomi 
Mitchison’s Beyond This Limit, from Messrs. 
Cape, described as part story, part fable, 
part fantasy, a shifting picture of ancient 
world and modern, with over 30 full-page 
drawings by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. From 
Messrs. Gollancz come The House in Paris, 
by Miss Elizabeth Bowen, Miss Phyllis 
Bentley’s short stories, The Whole of the 
Story, and an American novel by Michael 
Tessier, Fully Dressed and in his Right 
Mind. 

Three further novels by copyright authors 
will be added to Everyman’s Library on 
June 2oth: Arnold Bennett’s The Old 
Wives’ Tale, Pierre Loti’s Iceland Fisher- 
man, and Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, by 
Mr. Hugh Walpole 
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SERVING THE READING PUBLIC* EVER SINCE 1792 
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has become a typicai English phrase. Because of ‘‘Smith’s” bookshops 
and bookstalls—the magnets that arrest the attention of the public. 


Hardly possible to contemplate a train journey without “ going to the 
bookstall’’ first. It is almost as automatic as buying a ticket—and 


nearly as necessary. 
t 


Daily, since 1792, English men and women have been served by 
‘‘Smith’s.” The old firm is part and newspaper-parcel of England’s 
daily thought and movement. Their men are ready with swift hands 
to pander to every reading and pictorial taste at 1500 places of 
printed allurement. 


Behind the busy bookstalls has grown a House of great resources. 
W. H. Smith & Son make quick personal contact with millions of 
people every day at their bookstalls, stationery shops and lending 
libraries. Every night, while most of these millions are in bed, their 
vans serve the newspaper trains, and set in motion the avalanche of 
news, grave and gay. 


Behind ali this again lie their bookbinding and printing works; their 
56 wholesale depots; their Advertising Agency with its unique know- 
ledge of the press and the people. A tremendous business: with the 
great-great-grandson of the founder at its head to-day. 
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Che 


pectalor 


THE PREDOMINANT 
WEEKLY 


Busy men and women who 
have no time to read the daily 
press, but who feel that today 
a knowledge of public affairs 
is essential, will find that 
THE SPECTATOR gives 
them a definite practical 
service. Its reputation for 


literary excellence and for its 
authoritative comments upon 


current affairs has endured 
fora century. Asan indepen- 
dent newspaper it is plain- 
spoken, yet without rancour ; 
critical but never hyper- 
critical ; unsensational, 
yet vigorous. 


Ask your Newsagent NOW to order 
THE SPECTATOR specially for 
| you, thereby ensuring regular delivery 
of the paper, or in case of difficulty 
apply to the Circulation Manager, 
THE “SPECTATOR” Ling “oo, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Every Friday. 
Sixpence. 


Booksellers’ Lists and Catalogues 


THOMAS THORP (Estd. 1883). 
Issued from 5, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1: 
Catalogue Post free on request. 
No. 164. Illustrated Catalogue of Rare and Valu- 
able Books 
179. Art, Architecture, Collecting, Occult, 
Freemasonry. 
180. Botanical, Gardening, Modern First 
Editions, Miscellaneous. 
181. Books published in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 


Issued from GUILDOWN ROAD, GUILDFORD : 
No. 456. Foreign Topography and Travel: Three 
important items on Early Science. 
457. Archeology, Art, Natural History, etc. 
458. English Literature and Miscellaneous. 


BOWES « BOWES 


New, Secondhand and Rare 


BOOKS 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
OLD PRINTS & MAPS 


Please let us know your wants 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND 


Messrs. MYERS & Co. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON ae a W.1 


INVITE INSPECTION 
of their extensive stock of 
RARE BOOKS 
STANDARD WORKS 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
EARLY MAPS 


ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. 


“ee 


The department for Modern First 
Editions and Private Press Books 
has upwatds of 5000 volumes 


LISTS OF WANTS SOLICITED 


